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Dr. J. CHENNA REDDY 


THE PROBABLE SOURCES OF DEVIATIONS FROM 
VALMIKI IN BHASA^S PRATIMA -NATAKA* 


Bhasd has written two plays in Sanskrit based on the ‘Episode of 
Sri Rama’, the main source for them being Valmiki’s Ramayana. The 
plays are (1) Pratima^nafaka, and (2) Abhiseka-nataka, There is one 
more play in Sanskrit, namely the Yajna-phala-nataka which some of 
the scholars tried to ascribe to Bbasa. But majority of the learned critics 
have vehemently refuted that theory quoting profusely reliable data in 
support of their decision. I have also read a paper entitled "On the Author- 
ship of Yajnaphala'^nataka" at the XXV (Silver Jubilee) Session of the 
A.I.O. Conference at Jadavpur in October, 1969.^ I tried to establish the 
fact that the author of Pratima and Abhiseka is, however not the author 
of the Yajna phala-naiaka. 

In Pratima^ Bhasa has made minor alterations or modifications in 
versions of Vlamlki on many occasions. He has also introduced a few 
new situations which are not found in Valmiki. The most important of 
the above two categories which have been pointed out by the critics are 
the following : 

1. Episode of valkalas (the bark garments), 

2. Sacred place (Temple) of statues of the kings of Ayodhya, 

3. The genealogy of the Sun-born Ktatriya race from Dillpa to 
Dasaratha, 

4. Introducing Laksmana as an elder brother of Bharata, 

5. Offering of obsequies (thirteenth diXirmBX) - tarpana to Dasaratha 
by Sri Rama, 

*Paper read at the XXVI Session of ‘All-India Oriental Conference* held at 
Ujjain in October 1972. 

1. Published in 5.K. University Oriental Journal, VoU Xlh TirupatL 1969 • 
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6. Keeping away Laksmana from the cottage of Sri Sita when Sri 
Rama went in search of a striped golden deer, 

7. Bharata’s attempts to join Sri Rama with an army, 

8. Attempt to exonerate Kaikeyi from the guilt of manoeuvring Sri 

Rama’s exile, 

/ 

9. Performing Sri Rama’s coronation at Janasthaua. 

Majority of the above situations are also found in Valmiki in some 
form or other and they have undergone minor alterations or modifications 
at the hand of Bhasa, only to suit the tastes of scholars of the contem- 
porary society or to achieve propriety, i.e. aucitya, or it may also be to 
facilitate easy presentation of the situations on the stage in a drsya- 
kavya. The fact that only very few of them are of Bhasa’s creation can 
be proved with unerring certainty by tracing their sources mainly to 
the Sarakdnda of Anandaramayana and occasionally to the Pdtdlakhanda 
of Padmapurana. 

L Episode of the bark garments : 

This incident is very well described in the 37th sarga of Ayodhyd- 
kdf^a of iht VQJmiki-rdmd^atta. After Dasaratha granted the relevant 
boon, namely the exile of Sri Rama to Kaikeyi, he desires to send some 
army with a portion of the treasury to escort Sri Rama in to the wilder- 
ness. But Sri Rama politely expresses his desire to have only bark gar- 
ments to be supplied to him and nothing more, as 

tyaktabhogasya me rajdn ! vane vanyena jivatah / 
kiip kdryam anuydtrena tyaktasangasya sarvatch // 
tathd mama saidmirestha ! kim dhvajinyd jagatpate I / 
sarvdnyevdnujdndmi cirdnyevdnayantu me // 37. 2 & 4. 

Immediately Kaikeyi ran in and came back with bark garments sufficient 
for three people, as 

atha cirdni kaikeyi svayam dhrtya rdghavam / 

uvdca paridhatsveti janaughe nirapatrapd 1 1 37.6. 

§ri Rama and Laksmana could wear the garments with ease. ^ But Sri 
Sita stood perplexed not knowing how to wear them. Then Sri Rama 
himself went near her and tied the bark garments around her waist over 
and above the original kauseya saree, as 

tasyas tat ksipram dgamya rdmo dharmabhrtam varah / 
ciram babmdha sitdydh kauseyasyopari svayam // 37.14. 

So the episode of Sri Slta’s wearing a bark garment is only conye- 
5ntly arranged by Bhasa to precede the publicity of the news of Sri 
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Rama’s coronation. This change saves Sri Sita from an embarrassing 
position of wearing those garments in the presence of so many male 
members other than her husband It also gives-in the form of a technical 
dramatic irony -more effect to the scene as it is in a drsya-kavya. 

2 The introduction of statues of Sri Ramans predecessors in a sacred 
temple : 

According to Valmiki, Bharata was living with his maternal uncle 
at a place far removed from Ayodhya for the past twelve years which is 
the interval between the day of marriages of the four princes at Mithila 
and the day of Sri Rama’s exile from Ayodhya Bharata was invited to 
Ayodhya only after the death of his father though the news was not 
revealed to him till he reached the palace. In Valmiki’s Rdmayana which 
is z. sravya~kdvy a the dead body of Dasaratha preserved in a /m/fl-rfrcni 
(tub of scented oil) played the role of dlambana-vibhdlva to Bharata’s 
pathos, as 


uddhrtam tailasamrodhdt sa tu bhumau nivesitam / 
dpitavarnavadanam prasuptam iva bhupatim 1 1 
samvesya sayane cdgrye nandratnapariskrte / 
tato dasaratham putro vilaldpa suduhkhitah jj 16A.5. 

In the drsya-ksvya^ i. e the PratimG-ndtaka^ Bhasa could not exhibit a 
corpse on the stage, so he has created the scene of presenting the statues 
of four departed kings of Ayodhya among which Bharata finds the statue 
of his father Dasaratha which indicates his death. 

i. The genealogy of the Sun-born Ksatriya race from Dilipa to Dasaratha: 

The genealogy which is relevant here does not agree with that 
described in the Bdlakdnda of Vdlmik\'s Rdmaycfia-noT does it agree 
with that described in the ninth Skandha of the Mahd-bhdgavata-purdna. 
The order given in Pratima by Bhasa agrees with those given in the 
Harivamsa as well as in the Sdrakdtida of Ananda-rdmdyana. So Bhasa 
might have taken one of the above two works as sources for this order. 
For several reasons which are substantiated in the following paragraphs^ 
I can confidently say that Bhasa has taken this particular order of kings 
from the Sdrakdnda only and not from the Harivamsa. The version in 
Sarakat^a is as follows : 

khatvdngdd dirghabdkukah / 

dilipas ca sa evdtra tasya putro raghuh smrtah // 
raghoh putro hy ajah proktastasmad dasarathah smrtah jj 

] .26-27. 


It is more probable that Kalidasa a later poet who has given the same 
order in his Raghuvamsa-mahakdvya has followed the Harivafftsa only. 
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4, Introducing Laksmana as an elder brother of Bharata . 

In Pratima, Bharata addresses Laksmana as drya which term unmis- 
takably reveals that Bhasa intentionally used that term only to indicate 
that Laksmana is elder to Bharata. This is against Valmiki. In Valmiki 
the parts of the couplets "pusye jdtas tu bharatah\ 'sdrpe jdtau tu saumitrV 
clearly state that Bharata is elder to Laksmana It is another instance to 
prove the fact that Dhasa took this order only from the Sdrakdnda of 
Ananda-ramdyana. In the beginning of the second Sarga of Sdrakdnda 
it is stated that after Sri Rama was born to Kausalya, Sumitra gave birth 
to Laksmana, andKaikeyi to Bharata and Satrughna afterwards, as 

tatah sumitrdpuratah seso "bhud bdlarupadhrk / 
dvirbhutau dvau yamalau kaikeyydh samkhacakrake // 

It is clearly stated in the Sdrakdnda that Laksmana was the only son of 
Sumitra and Bharata and Satrughna were the twin born children of Kai- 
keyl. The Sdrakdnda also mentioned this fact as a reason for the closer 
fraternal attachment between Bharata and Satrughna, as 

atha vavrdhire sane taksmano rdghavena hi / 

satrughno bharatendpi cakdra kridanddikam // 2.12. 

5. Offering of obsequies {thirteenth annual) -tarpana to Dasaratha by Sri 
Rdma. 

In he Ar any akanda of VeAmikPs Ramdyana, Marica appears before 
Sri Sita in the from of a golden deer. 5ri Sita gets attracted by its 
glittering appearance and expresses her desire to have it alive Immedi- 
ately Sri Rama gets ready to catch hold of the deer with an indilfcnent 
attitude to evil consequences. Laksmana being a little sober minded re- 
minds Sri Rama in vain of the vile nature of Marica and his presence 
near their cottage. Even then Sri Sita insists on her desire to be fulfilled 
and Sri Rama blindly runs after the deer. This incident might have given 
an impression to Bhasa that both Sri Rama and Sri Sita behaved like 
common rustic people. 

Here Bhasa intended to save Sri Rama and Sri Sita from public 
criticism for their hasty behaviour. The result is the creation by him in 
Pratimd of the scene of Sri Rama’s offering tarpana to his father. Ravana 
scented the weakness of Sri Rama in the form of extreme devoutness to 
his father That was the day of thirteenth death anniversary of Dasaratha. 
Ravana appeared before Sri Rama in the guise of a pious brdhmana and 
quoted some scriptures which prescribe the flesh of a particular species 
of deer as the best oflTering to his father. Presently as planned before 
Marica appeared in the form of a golden deer with desired stripes and 
Sri Rama ran after it. Ravana availed this opportunity to carry away 
Sri Sita. 
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6. Keeping away Laksmana from the cottage of $ri Stta when Sri Rama 
went in search of a striped golden deer : 

In the version of Valtniki, Marica hit by the arrow of Sri Rama 
raises an alarming voice imitating that of Sri Rama. Then Sri Sita 
entreats Laksmana to run for Sri Rama’s rescue. He tries to convince 
her about the invincibility of Sri Rama. Growing impatient Sri Sita 
scolds Laksmana attributing some indecent motives for his reluctance to 
leave the cottage. Bhasa perhaps did not like to depict these three noble 
characters in an ignoble manner. So he created a situation wherein Laks- 
mana was sent by Sri Rama to receive the great sages at the time when 
Ravana visited the cottage. It has served two purposes at a time 

7. Bharaia^s attempts to join Sri Rama with an army : 

In Valmiki’s Ramayana it is nowhere indicated that Bharata knows 

the movements or whereabouts of Sri Rama after he received his sandals 

(padukas) from him. In the eleventh sarga of the Sdrakdnda there is a 

situation when Hanuman meets Bharata at Saketa and narrates the 
/ 

story of Sri Rama to him. While returning to Lanka carrying Dronagiri 
with all its celestial medicinal herbs to save Laksmana from the mortal 
blow inflicted by Ravana, Hanuman mistakes Bharata standing in the 
open at Saketa to be Sri Rama himself as the physical features of the 
brothers were identical. On hearing from Hanuman the great calamity 
that has befallen Sri Rama and Laksmana, Bharata collects an armv 
and starts to Lanka to help Sri Rama in the battle against Ravana, as 

nrpdn dkdraydmdsa sdketam bharato ^pi sah / 
sdhdyydrtham rdghavasya lahkdm gantum mano dadhe / 1 1 .77. 

At the end of the Yuddhakanda in Valmiki’s Ramayana^ Sri Rama halts 
at Bharadvaja’s hermitage on the outskirts of Saketa on his way back to 
Ayodhya after killing Ravana and sends Hanuman to Bharata with in- 
structions to watch and know by his facial expressions whether Bharata 
is interested in retaining for ever the kingdom for himself. This incident 
evidently was not a^Dpealing to Bhasa. So, to establish also Bharata’s 
unstinted loyalty to Sri Rama, Bhasa has introduced this change taking 
from the Sdrakdnda only. 

5. Attempt to exonerate Kaikeyi from the guilt of manoeuvring Sri Rama's 
exile. 

The attempts to exonerate Kaikeyi from this guilt are made by 
several Sanskrit playwrights including Rajasekhara the author of the 
Balardmdyana. Bhasa also introduced the same theme but not indirectly as 
others did. This also he has taken from the sixth sarga of the Sdrakdnda. 
When Bharata receives Sri Rama’s sandals at Citrakuta, Kaikeyi also 
was present there. She was burning with repentence for her act of caus- 
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ing exile to Sri Rama. She requests Sri RSma to excuse her for that in- 
famous act, as 

samprarthayat kaikeyl sa ramacandram punch punch / 
maydparddhitam rdma! tat ktantavyam raghuttama/ // 6.112. 

/ 

SrI Rama simply smiled and replied that everything was preplanned by 
himself and Manthara and Kaikcyi were used only as tools in this affair, 
as 


tdm aha rSmacandro 'pi na tvaya me 'parddhitam / 
macchandan manthardvakydt tvam vdnyd mohitd tadd // 
sukham gacchdmba I svapurim na krodho 'sti mama tvayi 1 1 

6.113-114. 

In Valmiki, Sri Rama’s character is depicted only as a human hero with all 
the human weaknesses but endowed with enormous quantity of valour. 
In the Sarakatfda he is depicted with all devine qualities as described in 
the Bhsgavata Parana in the case of Sri Krsna. 

But Bhasa could not succeed to the satisfaction of the critics in 
his attempt to exonerate Kaikeyl from her guilt. It is purely artificial. 

9. Coronation of Sri Rdma in Janasthdna : 

It is not a great change. Bhasa might have taken it as a fancy to 
bring Bharata and his paraphernalia to Sri Rama while he was at Janas- 
thana instead of Sri Rama going to Bharata living in Saketa. It is also 
significant that Bharata has taken responsibility of kingdom from Sri 
Rama in Citrakuta-a forest— now he entrusts the same responsibility to 
5rl Rama in Janasthana— also a forest. It may also be for avoiding writ- 
ing another act in the play and for obviating additional stage equipment 
etc. ’ 


As regards the Anandaramayana and Padmaputana, genuine doubts 
were raised by some scholars about the date of their origin. In the case 
of thtPatdlakhcmdaof Padmapurdna, eminent scholars like Dr. M. Winter- 
nitz held the view that the nucleus of ,$ri Rama’s story must have had 
an ancient origin'. 

Even in Valmiki’ s Ramayana and the Mahabhdrata it is generally 
agreed that there are interpolations extending to several sargas and 
Adhydyas. Dr. Suktankar in his articles* “Rdma Episode and the Rama- 
yai^" and “Nala Episode and the Rarndyat^" explains it. The Bharata- 
mmjari of Ksemendra does not contain the abridgment of 12 Adyayis 

1. A History of Indian Literature, VoL /, Page 544. 

2. Suktankar Memorial Volume 1, pp. 387 - 402 and 406-415. 
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(342 to 353) in the Mokqadharmaparvan of Santiparvan. Evidently those 
chapters have been added on to the MahabhSrata after the 10th century. 
So also the AnmdarMmSyatfa might contain other K9ti4as added on to it 
later by interested persons belonging to a particular religious denomina- 
tion, while the bulk of the SSrakSnda is sure to form the ancient nucleus 
of Sri Rama’s story. 




Dr. UMESH CHANDRA SHARMA 

VASISTHA IN THE VEDIG ANCILLARIES 


The Vedic ancillaries have preserved and amplified to a great extent 
certain legends connected with Vasistha’s life. The main purpose of 
these treatises, however, has been to help in the interpretation of the 
Veda from various points of view. The personal life of some Rsi or other 
is dealt with only when the context required it and when it became 
imminent for the understanding of the real background of the jwfcfa or 
rk. Vasistha, being the foremost contributor to the Vedic composition, 
found a definite and prominent place in these treatises. The relevant 
portions from these texts are being perused and discussed here. 

In the Nirukta (Nir) Yaska refers to the birth of Vasistha' and 
then comments on the Rgvedic verse maitrd varvno vasisthaJf in 
this connection. H^re, Vasistha is said to be the son of Mitra and 
Varuna, and Orvasi. The semen of the twin-gods dropped down at 
fjrvasi’s sight. The Visvedevas held it in a pitcher, full of water. . Then 
Vasistha was born from this semen. This fact is supported by RV also,® 

It is said in Nir that Parasara, the grandson of Vasistha and the 
son of Sakti, was born to the old and decrepit (pars sirnasya) Vasistha, 
therefore, he was named as Parasara.'^ The Rgvedic verse - 
satayatur vasisthalf is also quoted here, which asserts Vasistha’s loyalty 
to Indra. 

It is also stated that Vasistha could not bear the sorrow of his 
sons’ death. He threw himself away into the river, having tied his body 
with thread, with the intention of ending his life. But the river discon- 


1. Nir. V. 14 

2. RV. VII. 33.11 

3. ibid. 10-14 

4. Nir. VI. 30 

5. RV. VII. 18.21. 
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nected his bonds and thus he survived. From this time onwards the river 
came to be known as Vipat.^ 

Finally, Yaska describes the peculiar characteristics of the 
Vasisthas7 “Their splendour is dazzling like that of the sun, their great- 
ness is unfathomed like that of ocean, their speed is like that of the 
wind. Your hymn, O Vasistha ! cannot be imitated by any other.’* 

The Brhaddevata of Saunaka (BD) has the following information 
regarding Vasistha : . 

It says that the Sun-god acquired the name Bhaga, because the 
seer Vasistha calls him as Bhaga, in the addressed to him.^ At 

another place it is mentioned that the character of Vaisvadeva hymns, 
differs from seer to seer. Here, the name of Vasistha is mentioned among 
others ^ Vasistha’s Apri hymns contain Narasamsa; he is the son of 
Urvasi.^^^ In Bharadvaja, Grtsamada and Vasistha Mandalas^ there are no 
similar refrains in hymns addressed either to many divinities or to two 
gods. The seers Vasistha, etc., when praised at the beginning, end, or 
middle of a hymn, in hymns addressed to Savitr, Soma, etc., do not 
interfere with the deities who own the hymn. i- 

BD points outi^ to the four stanzas in third Mcndala of RV,*-* 
which are styled by it as being hostile to the Vasisthas (vasisthavdesinyah). 
These are seen by Visvamitra and are traditionally held to be impreca- 
tions against the enemy. This enemy is presumed to be Vasistha. The 
Vasisthas do not listen to them. Great sin arises from reciting or listen- 
ing to them. Those who do not fol'ow this rule :.r:d recite and hear them, 
get their heads broken into hundred pieces, their children die. Hence 
those stanzas should not be uttered, 

BD gives the complete pedigree of Vasistha including his birth 
quite systematically. It will be worthwhile to discuss it as a whole : 

“The son of Prajapati was Marici, and Marici’s son was the sage 
Kasyapa. He had thirteen divine wives, the daughters of Daksa : Aditi, 
Diti, Danu, Kala, Danayu, Simhika, Muni, Krodha, Viiva, Varistha, 
Surabhi, Vinata, and Kadrii by name; (these) daughters he (Daksa) gave 

6. vipad vipatanad vd vapdtanad vd, Nir. IX. 26 

7. ibid.* XL 20; cf. L. Sarup’s Tr. p. 175. 

8. BD. 11.62; cf. also RV. VII.41. 2-5. 

9. ibid. II. 130-31. 

10. ibid. 156 

11. ibid. III. 128. 

12. ibid. IV.98-99. 

13. BD. IV. 11 7-20. 

14. RV. 111.53.21-24. 
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to Kasyapa. From them the Gods and Asuras, Gandharvas, the Serpents, 
the Raksasas, Birds, Pisacas, and other classes (of beings) were produced* 
Now among these (daughters) the one goddess Aditi produced twelve 
sons. (These were) Bhaga, Aryaman and Amsa, Mitra and Varuna, Dhatr 
and Vidhatr, and Vivasvat of great brilliance, Tvastr, Pusan, and also 
Indra, the twelfth is called Visnu. (Thus) that pair was born of her-Mitra 
and Varuna. Of these two Adityas, when they saw the nymph Urvasi at 
a sacrificial session, the semen was effused. It fell into jar containing 
water that stood overnight. Now the semen having fallen in various 
ways-in a jar, in water, on the ground -the sage Vasistha, best of seers, 
was produced on the ground, while Agastya was produced in the jar (and) 
Matsya, of great brilliance, in the water. Then Agastya, of great glory, 
arose being of ihe length of a peg {kamya). Because he was meted with a 
measure, he is here called Manya; or else (because) the seer was born 
from a jar. For measurement is made with a jar also : by ‘jir’ {Kumbha) 
the designation of a measure of capacity {parimana) is indicated. Then, 
as the waters were being taken up (gthyamana) Vasistha was (found) 
standing on a lotus (puskara). There on every side All-gods supported 
the lotus. Arising out of that water, he (Vasistha) then performed great 
austerity. 

“His name arose with reference to his qu 2 L\i tits (guitat ah), from 
the root *vas' expressive of pre-emince: for he once upon a time, by 
means of austerity, saw Indra who was invisible to (other) seers. The 
Lord of Bay Steeds (Indra) then proclaimed to him (that he should 
receive) shares in Soma. For this appears from the Brahmana (passage) 
‘The seers (saw not) Indra {rsoyo rU indram). Vasistha and the Vasisthas 
thus (became) Brahmanas in the oflace of Brahma priest, most worthy of 
fees in all rites at sacrifices. Therefore one should honour with fees all 
such descendants of Vasistha who may at any time even to-day be present 
at a sacrificial assembly, so (says) a sacred text of the Bhallavins.^i^ 

It becomes clear from the above passage that the sage Vasistha 
was of divine origin and was favourite of Indra. He and his descendants 
got universal recognition as Brahman priests. The above passage can be 
said to be an amplification of the Rgvedic version of the story of 
Vasistha’s birth. ^<5 

BD refers to Vasistha’s bereavement in the death of his sons. It 
is as follows: The seer, when his hundred sons had been slain, by the 
followers of Sudasa, full of pain and overwhelmed with grief for his sons, 
saw this hymn (RV.VIIf 104), for the destruction of demons.... Vasistha 
was at that time pained, as his hundred sons had been slain by Sudasa 


15. BD V.143-59; also Macdcn^ll’s Tr., HOS, vol. 5, pp. 202-6. 

16. RV. VII. 33-9-14. 
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who, in consequence of a curse, had been transformed into a demon 
(raksasa); such is the sacred tradition. 

This tale is related in the Rgveda-sarvanukramani (Sarva),^^ the 
Ved^rthadipika (VD), the Mahabharata ("MBh) and the Fur^nas also with 
certain changes. In connection with the above two stanzas of BD, Hari- 
yappa^^ has pointed out that according to stanza 28, Vasistha’s sons were 
killed by the Saudasas, i.e. the followers of Sudasa, and stanza 34 points 
out that they were killed by Sudasa transformed into a demon. He says 
that it is a conaplicated situation and becomes further complicated in the 
Epics and the Puranas. But about these two stanzas it can be said that 
even though the actual killers were the servants of Sudasa, yet his name 
is in no way connected or be connected with stanza 34. Nor can it be 
reasonably argued that he himself killed those sons. Certainly, a king’s 
servents perform the duty and the credit goes to the master. So, there is 
nothing wrong in this stanza if it is mentioned here that Sudasa killed 
those hundred sons of Vasistha. 

At another place it is mentioned that Vyamsa became the king of 
Videha by the curse of Vasistha and by the favour of Indra he sacrificed 
holding sessions on the SarasvatL^® 

Attention should now be turned to Sarva of Katyayana and the 
commentary on it by Sadgurusisya, which is known as VD. While intro- 
ducing the Agastya-hynins, commencing with RV 1.166, Sarva mentions 
the birth of Agastya and Vasistha from Mitra-Varuna and Urvasi.^i VD 
has amplified it, in more or less the same manner as has been seen above. 

Sarva and VD do not contribute anything new to the stanzas styled 
^^Vasistha-dvesinyah,^^ VD only reflects the information already given 
by BD and repeats one of the verses - hhidyate murdha, etc.-^ 

While introducing the verses (RV.III.53. 15, 16), VD relates a 

tale of Sakti, son of Vasistha, who overpowered Visvamitra and made 
him unconscious through the use of some charm in the sacrifice per- 
formed by Sudasa, and now Jamadagni brought the Sasarpari and dis- 
pelled with it the charm used by Sakti. ^4 


17. BD. VI. 28.34; also MacdonelPs Tr. 

18. Rgveda-sarvanukramanJ of Katyayana with the commentary VD of Sadguru- 
sisya, ed. by A. A. Macdonell, Oxford, 1886. 

19. Hariappa. H.L.: Rgvedic Legends Through the Ages. p. 282. Deccan College, 
Poona, 1953. 

20. BD Vir. 59- 

21. Sarva. pp. 12, 98. 

22. ibid. pp. 16, 107. 

23. BD. IV. 120 

24. Sarva. p. 107. 
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Sarva and VD relate in detail the story of Vasistha’s son Sakti 
being consigned to the fire by the servants of Sudasa, instigated by 
Visvamitra.25 Sakti went to the forest to bring flowers, etc. There, the 
servants of Sudasa, instigated by Visvamitra, caught hold of him and 
thrust him into fire. At the time of this tragedy, he saw two rks starting 

with - Indrakratum na (RV. 32.26-27). Hardly he could utter only 

first-half of the first rk, when he was consigned to the flames. Later 
Vasistha came and in the fit of grief he completed the verse by reciting 
second line- sfksa etc. 

The above mentioned two passages clearly hint at the deadly form 
taken by the historical feud between Vasistha and Visvamitra. 

Vasistha and his sons, i.e. Indrapramati, Vrsagana, Manyu, Upa- 
manyu, Vyaghrapad, Sakti, Karnasrut, Mrlika, Vasukra and Parasara 
(grandson), are credited with the seership of the parts of RV. IX.97.2® 

Dya Dviveda, in his Nitimanjari (NM) refers to Vasistha in con- 
nection with certain moralisations propounded by him in this text. It is 
said that sons’ misdeeds do not grieve the heart of the father. Vasistha 
praised his sons even after they put an end to Pasadyumna’s sacrifice.^^ 
It happened like this: When the sons of Vasistha officiated the sacrifice 
for Sudasa, then Pasadyunma desired to perform Soma-sacrifice. Indra 
was present in the later’s sacrifice and was about to drink Soma-juice 
which was bjing pressed. Vasistha’i» sons made Indra leave Pasadyumna’s 
sacsifice by the power of their mantra and became successful to bring him 
in Sudasa’s sacrifice. 

In the next stanza-^ it is propounded that the knower of Law 
should not behave strictly in accordance with laws especially when his 
family is in trouble. Vas stha, when he went to Varuna's house for theft, 
caused all his people to sleep. The author comments that even luxuries 
may be provided, by stealing, to a distressed family. Here, Dviveda for- 
gets that Vasistha was just experiencing a dream and he had not gone 
there to steal. According to Sadgurusisya, he entered Varuna’s house 
afflicted with hunger, 

A man becomes great only by his virtues, not due to possession of 
wealth. Distressed Vasistha got wealth by praising frogs. But the frogs 
remained among the lower species because they did not have good quali- 
ties. But Vasistha was great due to his virtue. 29 


25. ibid, pp, 25, 130-31. 

26. ibid. p. 35. 

27. NM. 105. 

28. ibid. 105. 

29. ibid. 108. 
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As one can very clearly see that these strange moralisations of 
Dya Dviveda do not contribute anything new to our study, this discus- 
sion should be closed simply referring to other instances where Vasistha 
is involved. 30 

In short, the references about Vasistha in these ancillary texts do 
not in any way add much material about his life, doings, etc. It can, 
therefore, be concluded that Vasistha is depicted in these texts as a 
reputed personality with a divine birth. There are clear references to bis 
enmity with Visvamitra. Only Nir does not refer to it. BD and Sarva 
with its commentary VD amply illustrate this feud. The stories regard- 
ing this feud are related in an epic style and give colur to this animosity 
as is very clear from the references. NM does not contribute anything 
special about Vasistha. Due to strangeness and incredibility of its 
moralisations, significant material could not be gleaned from this text.* 


3D. ibid. lD6, 109, llO. 

* I am grateful to Dr. V.G. Rahurkaf, C.A^S.S., University of Poona, for goin^ 
through the paper carefully and making ufseful suggestions. 


Dr. M. S, NARAYANA MURTI 

BHATTOJI DIKSITA AND KONDUBHATTA ON 
THE PRIMARY DENOTATION 


While Patailjali and Bhartrhari are the poineers of the Philosophy 
of Grammar, Bhattoji Diksita and his nephew Kondubhatta are the in- 
novators of many new concepts in the wake of the renaissance of the 
linguistic speculations. The science of Grammar is evolved by borrow- 
ing such concepts prevelent in dfFerent schools which could be substan- 
tiated logically without being biased by any unilaterally postulated 
presuppositions. For example the influence of the pre-Advaitic concepts 
and some Samkhyan thoughts are incorporated in the main content of 
Bhartrhari’s theory of Verbal Monism (Sabdadvaita), while many other 
concepts like the idea of quality or number are borrowed from that of 
the Nyaya-vaisesika. But it was in later periods the science of grammar 
has been detached from other schools of Philosophy. Eventhough the 
similarities in the concepts in general could be located, there arc always 
differences at the bottom on the basic presumptions.^ And at the same 
time the religious and philosophical afl&liations to one among the schools 
of Vedanta had a very high degree of influence on the philosophy of 
Grammar. Of the works available at our disposal dealing with the 
minute differences between the grammarians and other schools Bhattoji 
Diksita’s Sabdakaustubha and Vaiydkarana-matonmajjana and Kondu- 
bhatta’s Vaiydkaranabhusana which is in the form of a commentary on 
the Vaiydkarana-matonmajjana are of very great value. The present 
paper is aimed at to bring out their observations on the primary denota- 
tion by drawing parallels from other systems of philosophy. 


I. mimSmsS view 

According to the Mimatnsa the relation between the word and its 
meaning {vdcya-vdcaka-bhdva) is the potentiality {^aktl) of the word and 
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that potentiality is eternal {autpattika) and natural {svabhavika) * This 
potentiality is a separate ontological category. The knowledge of the 
relation existing between the word and its meaning is the sahakari^karana 
for the comprehension of the referent by a word; for, without such a 
knowledge one cannot understand the meaning of a word.® The words 
have a twofold function {yyapara) in language, namely primary denota- 
tion ('iziAfif/za or /ww/cAyaj and secondary denotation (laksana or gauna) 

II. NAIYAYIKA VIEW 

The Naiyayika agrees with the Mimarnsaka that the relation is 
the potentiality® and that the knowlege of the relation is essential before 
on could comprehend the referent of a word when used in a sentence;* 
but differs from him as to the nature of the relation. He holds it con- 
ventional [sahketa). He does not also admit the potentiality as a separate 
category. He makes Isvara as the sanketayita or creator of convention. 
He also admits laksana as a distinct function in language stemming from 
the incompatibility of the primary sense.® The words which have no 
sanction of the convention of Isvara like the Apabhramsi words are 
treated as corrupt (asadhu)* Grammar is the touchstone in determining 
the correct and corrupt words. The Apabhramsa words do not have any 
intrinsic denotative function. 

III. jayatIrtha^s view 

Kondubhatta refers to the Madhva exponent Jayatiriha W'ho com- 
bines both the ideas of the Mimarnsaka and Naiyayika, and holds that 
the relation of the word with its meaning is both natural {svabhavika ) and 
conventional {sahketika). In case of the correct words the conventional 
potentiality is the auxiliary instrument [sahakari) to the natural poten- 


1. autpattikas til sabdasySrthena sambandak, JS. 1.1.5. 

See also : 

vacya vacakabhava eva sambandhah iaktirupa/j sabdanhayor anivUryah 

sambhavati Prabha of Vaidyanathasastri on JS. 1.1.5, p.44 Anandasra- 

masamskrtagranthavali, 97, 1929. 

2. ydtha iabdasyarthapratyayakatvam lokavyavahardt pratlyate tathaha saktivijhd- 
nam apt pratydyakasya sabdasya sahakdribhutam iti lokavyavahdrad evdvagamate, 
na hi sahakdrinam vind karanatvam kasyacid a pi kntrdpi clriyote. 

Prabks, ibid. p. 44. 

3. §akti§ ca padetta saha paddrthasy a sambandhah. Mulct aval i under the kdrikd 81. 

4. padajhdnam tu karanam dvdram tatra padarthadhih / 

&dbdabodhah phalam tatra saktidhih sahakari nl I j ibid, karika 81. 

5. laksana ca vrttyantaram. yatra vdcydnhdnvjydmipapat yd vdcyasambandho- 
pasthdpite vdkydrthdnvayah , Tattvacintdmani (TC), part IV - vol II, p, 660. 
Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1901. 

6. yah iabdo yatreSvarena sahketitah si tatra sdrlhar ity ucyate, ibid.p. 64S. 

7. yydkaranavyutpddyatvam sddhutvam yah iabdo yasmin aithe vyZkaranam 
atpdditah sa tatra ssdhith, ibid. pp. 652-3. 
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tiality while in the case of corrupt words or the words of Apabhramsa 
there is only conventional potentiality. He establishes the relation being 
natural by quoting JS. 1.1.5 : autpattikas tu sabdasyarthena sambandhah,^ 
He incorporates the convention as an auxiliary instrument in analogy 
to the perception where the senses, although possess>ing the natural 
power to comprehend their respective objects, need contact with them to 
have the perception.^ He postulates the convention as the relation 
to account for the comprehension of two different referents by two diffe- 
rent persons. For example the word is comprehended as 
and priyangu by the Aryas and Mlechhas repectively.io When the sakti 
is natural such a denotation could not be substantiated. 

Jayatirtha holds that the Naiyayika concept of sakti is untenable. 
Firstly, he says that bringing in Isvara as the creator of convention does 
not stand to logic because the human conventions have aho gained 
currency in usage. Secondly, if convention alone were to be the deter* 
minant of the relation of the word with its referent, there would be a 
contingency that no value of merit {Dharma) could be attached to the 
correct usage of language. For, according to the convention theory the 
function of language is confined only to point out the conventional object 
and the question of the words being correct or corrupt does not arise at 
all. Hence Vydkarana becomes useless, Thirdly, it is not necessary to 
bring in fsvara as the creator of convention when we also could draw 
conventions through usage. As to the newly coined words, Jayatirtha 
remarks that while the Naiyayika maintains that Isvara-^sahketa is jnapita 
the Naturalist holds that the natural potentiality lying dormant is 
revealed by those words .12 

REFUTATION OF MADHYA VIEW 

The Naiyayika dismisses the arguments of Jayatirtha as illogical 
on the following grounds: 1. The definition of the relation offered by 
the Madhvas has the defect of non-pervasion because the convention in 
some places and natural potentiality in some other places is responsible 
for the comprehension of the referent, and neither of them could exclu- 

8. svabhavikenaiva sambandhenety arthah. taduktam jaiminina ^autpattikas tu 
Sabdasyarthena sambandha' iti, (Brhad) Vaiyakaranabhusana (VB), p. 239. 

9. nanu sati svdbhdvike sambandhe vyutpannavad avyutpannasydpi. 

bodhah sydt atra svdbhdvike *rthapratydyakatve saty api yaihendriyasanni- 

karsdpeksd tathdtrdpi sahketagrahasacivasyaiva bodhakam ity aha - pratyaksava- 
cceti, ibid. p. 240 

10. dryd hi yavaSabdam dirghaSuke prayimjate, dtrghaiukam eva ca budhyante. 

mlecchSs tu priyahgau prayuhjate, priyahgum ca buddyante kirn tu kvacit 

svdbhdvikayd Saktyd bodhah kvacit sahketddity aniyamah^ ibid. 

11. dvitiye, paddrthopasthitimdtrasya prayojanatvdt sddhvasddhuvibhdgarthakam 
vydkaranddi vyartham itU ibid. 

.2. iddnimtanasahketeneSvarasahketo Jhdpyata iti cet^ tarhy asman mate 'pi 
svdbhdvikah sambandho jndpyata iti tulyam» ibid. 
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sively constitute the relation existing between the word and its referent 
Therefore for the comprehension of the referent by a word the knowledge 
of convention alone is the instrument. The Isvara-sahketa is the general 
cause of convention. Our coining of new words itself does not constitute 
the convention because of our capacity being very much limited. 2. As 
regards the role of fsvara, even the Naturalist has to accept an agent 
who could communicate conventions at the beginning of creation. When 
the agent himself, say Isvara, could be maintained as omnipotent to in- 
HDvate convention between the word and its meaning there is no reason 

to admit another potentiality beyond 3^ The correctness 

of words depends upon the Isvara-sahketa. Hence the grammar and 
dictionaries are useful to determine the sadhutva, i.e. whether the sense 
obtained by a word is actually intended by Isvara or not.*^ 

IV. GRAMMARIAN’S VIEW 

The grammarian takes a liberal out look tow'ards the positions of 
the MimSmsaka and Naiyayika. The transparent contribution of Bhattoji 
Diksita and Kondubhatta lies in their attempt to strike a line of com- 
promise between the Naiyayika and Mimamsaka. The salient features 
of their theory on primary denotation may be epitomized as 
follows : 

A. The potentiality of the word is its capacity to produce the 
cognition (bodhajanakatvam) of a referent. 

B. The secondary denotation does not constitute another function 
of language apart from primary denotation. 

C. The Apabhramsa words also are endowed with potentiality. 

A, Bodhakatvam is Sakti 

It has been already mentioned that according to both the Naiyayika 
and Mimamsaka the prior knowledge of the capacity of a word to 
denote a particular referent is essential and is the sahakdri-karana. The 
grammarian holds that this capacity to produce the cognition of a 
referent (bodhajanakatvam) its“elf could be taken as the potentiality of 
the word While Bhattoji Diksita supports his stand by quoting the 


13. kvacit sahketasya kvacic chakter jnanam karanam iti vyabhicarad ekasyapita 
tathn na syat, ibid. p. 241. 

14. asmakam punah sanketatvarupenaiva taj jnanam hetuh. tac ceharasanketa^ 
sadharanam na casmadadJnam eva sa tatkdstu, ibid. 

15. srstyadi vyavahare tvayapi tasya ^aktigrahakatvenabhyupetavyatvat. ubhaya- 
siddheSvareccham tyaktvatiriktakalpane gauravac ca, ibid. 

16. tddrieivarosahketitatvam ca smiutvarn, tatparicchedakam ca vydkaranako^adi- 
kam iti na tadvaiyarthyam, ibid, 

17. artkadhyanakatvam eva padasya Saktihy ibid. 
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karika from the Vakyapadiya,^^ Kondubhatta corroborates with the 
Advaitic statement from Vivarana.^^ Bhartrhari maintains that just as 
the competency of the sense-organs of eye, etc., is eternal {anddi) to 
comprehend their sense objects like pot, the competency of the words to 
denote their referents, named bodhakdranata is eternal.^o This 
bodhakaranata is the potentiality. Like the Mimamsaka, Kondubhatta 
holds that this potentiality is a separate ontological category.^^ 

Kondubhatta holds that convention in any form could not be main- 
tained as the potentiality of the word. The knowlege of sdhketa cannot 
be the cause [jietu) for the denotation of the referent, because if it were 
to be so, the convention will also be presented in the cognition along 
with the referent. But for the Mimamsaka or another who does not 
admit the convention, there is no comprehension of the convention as 
the hem in the cognition of the referent. Thus it results in the definition 
being defective because of non-pervasion. Secondly even the existence 
in itself {svarupasatl) of sahketa could not be the cause for the denotation 
because in that case the meaning could be understood even of a word 
whose relation with its meaning is not comprehended.^^ For example the 
sahketa has to be admitted for the Apabhramsa words; for, they are 
found denotative of some referents. The Naiyayika, unlike the gramma- 
rian, does not admit the Apabhramsa words as h^y^gsahkeia. He holds 
that the denotation of a referent by the Apabhramsa word may be justi- 
fied either by treating the comprehension of the referent as an illusion 
or through the correct form recollected on hearing the corrupt form. 
But this contention is not correct; for, the denotation by the Apabhramsa 
word could not be an illusion as it is not subsequently sublated by a valid 
cognition which is the criterian for holding a knowledge illusory.^^ 
Thirdly the sahketa could not be the cause even in the form of Ihara- 
sahketa because every body knows the meaning of the word even with 
out the knowledge of Isvara-sahketa* Fourthly cannot be the 


18. ata eva karanatvam iaktih iti siddhantam sphutJkarfum evendriyandm iti vakya- 
padtyakarikam udajahara granthakarah, ibid. p. 243. 

19. tathd smaranabhiirianapramohakhandane vivarane^py uktam. bodhajananasamar- 
thyam eva iabdasyarthena sambandha itU ibid. 

20. indriyanam svavisayesvanadir yogyatd yatha / 

anadir artkaih iabddnam sambandho yogyatd tathd [j ibid. p. 238. 

See also *• 

indriyanam caksurddlndm svavisayesu cdksusapratyaksddisu yathdnddir yogyatd, 
bodhakdranata tatha iabddndm api saiva yogyatd ity arthah, ibid. p. 238. 

21. iyarn ca paddrthdntaram, ibid. 

22. livarddeh sahketam ajhdtvdpi mlmdmsakddJndm arthapratyayena tadbhdnakdrana’- 
tdydm vyahhicdrdt, ibid. p.24l. 

23. svaritpasamt eva sa hetur iti cen na. agrhXtaiaktikdd api bodhdpatteh, ibid. 

24. apabhram^dd api boddhena vyabhicdrdc ca^ na ca iaktibhramdt sadhusabda* 
smaranddvd tatra bodhah, annpadam eva khandayisyamdnatvdt^ ibid. p. 241. 
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karana even as 'the relation being determined by the capacity of produc- 
ing the cognition of a referent {arthajanakatvavacchedakena)\ because it 
results in prolixity {gaurava)?^ While arthajanakatva itself is suffice to 
account for the denotation of a referent by a word, it is superflous to 
presume another concept of convention. Therefore the potentiality of 
the word is its capacity to produce the knowledge of the referent. 

B, Laksanct is not distinct from Sakti 

Bhattoji Diksita holds that both the primary sense and secondary 
sense stem from the same potentiality [sakti) and the distinction between 
the primary sense and secondary sense could be explained by examining 
relative frequency of usage or prasiddhi.^"^ While the Mimamsakas and 
Naiyayikas explain the signification of the sense of bank by the word 
ganga in the expression gangdySm ghosah through laksand resulting from 
the incompatibility of the primary sense, Kondubhatta holds that the 
word gangd itself has the capacity to denote the bank also.^^ But as the 
denotation of the bank by the word gangs is not prasiddhS as its another 
sense ‘current,’ the sense of ‘bank’ can not be comprehended by the 
listener with out the knowledge of the speaker’s intention [tatparya)^^ 
The nonintelligibility of syntactic relation [anvayanupapatti) is useful for 
knowing the intention of the speaker. This nonintelligibility of syn- 
tactic relation arises because of taking the word in its prasiddhdrtha^^^ 
Hence it has been upheld by the grammarians that when the intention 
of the speaker could be communicated to the listener, any word can 
denote any referent. This theory has been formulated on the basis of 
the grammatical canon sarve sarvarthah^ i.e. ‘every word is denotative of 
every referent’. But due to convention prevailing upon the usage the 
words are used only in some senses. This theory has indeed been well 
illustrated by Bhartrhari in the kdrikss : 


25. taddfiijanakatavacchedakatvena jnanasyarthapratltihetutve gauravat, ibid, p.242. 

^6. tasmad bodhakatvam eva Saktih. tac ca bodhajanakatmm indriyadhat, ibid, 
p. 243- 

27. praeurataraprayogatadvirahabhyam gaunamukhyavibhdga iti grhana, ^abda~ 
kaustubha, vol. 1, p. 25. chowkhamba Sanskrit series, 1929. 

See also ; 

gamamukhya vibhdgo "piprasiddhyaprasiddhinibandhana eva, ibid. p. 69. 

28. gahgapadat tiropastJiitau tatra tadbodhakatvasyava^yakalpyatvat, kim ca gahgd^ 
padam tire iaktam iti plane sati vind laksandjndnam tatah ttropasthitih sarva- 
sidddr ibid. p. 246. 

29. asman mate gahgapadat iiram boddhavyam iti vaktus t dtpary a jTiune eva gahgd- 
pade tlrabodhakatvasya grahdt tasyaiva coktarityd §aktitvdt samdnavisayoka- 
iaktijhdnasydvabodhanddosdt, ibid. p. 245. 

30. amaydnupapattes tdtparyaJnSne evopayogah, ibid, p, 247 

31. Ota eva pray ah sarve sarvdrthd iti siddhdntapravddah padena sati tat par ye prSyah 
sarveSdm bodhandt^ ibid. p. 243. 
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^kam ahur anekartham sabdam anye parlksakah / 
nimittabhedat sarvatra sarvarthyam tasya bhidyate jj 
yaugapadyam atikvamya paryayesv avatisthate / 
arthaprakaranabhyam va yogac chabdantarena vd II 
yatha sdsnadiman pindo gosabdenabhidhiyate 
tatha sa eva gosabdo vdhike "pi vyavasthitafp / 
sarvasaktes tu tasyaiva kabdasyanekadharminah 
prasiddhatyagad gaunatvam mukhyatvam vopajsyate 

An objection is raised by the Laksanavadin that in case the secon- 
dary denotation is not admitted, it would produce doubt as to the mean- 
ing of the homonyms like aksa and pada because every word is denota- 
tive of any sense. ^3 

The objection is dismissed by Kondubhatta saying that it has no 
firm ground. There is no room for doubt to a man who is not conscious 
of all the meanings. So the doubt arises only to a man who is aware 
of all the meanings. 34 This indetermination of meaning is welcomed by 
the grammarian because the nonintelligibility of syntactic relation 
{anvaydnupapatti) results in only by taking the word in any other sense 
than that is intended by the speaker. As mentioned already the anvaydnu^ 
papatti helps in dzittmining tdtparya through which one could easily 
locate the sense in which the word has to be taken in a given context. 

Kondubhatta denounces the Naiyayika or Mfmamsaka concept of 
laksana as a distinct function from abhidha on the following grounds : 
1. The usage (vyavahdra) from which the potentiality or ihe words is 
comprehended is common to both the primary and secondary denota- 
tions.35 2. Admittance of lakscna results, in the prolixity; for, two rela- 
tions of cause and effect-one for sakti and the other for Laksana- should 
be shown. On the other hand there is logical economy in the theory of 
the grammarian due to the admittance of only one relation. 36 3, The 
definition of laksana becomes nonpervasive because the cognition of the 
referent in some instances arises by mere knowledge pioduced by the 
secondary denotation with out the comprehension of the primary denota- 
tion.37 As the laksana is defined as sakyasambandhah, i.e. the relation 

32. ibid. p. 248. 

33. nanu laksanaya akalpane sarvesam padanam hdhdrthatvSd aksadipadavad artha- 
sandehah sydu ibid. p. 246. 

34. yasya nmtdrthatvajhanam nasti na tasya salt, • aprasya satn§aya ista eva, ibid- 

35. ^aktlgrahakasya vya^mharasya tntikhyalaksamkasMharanatvat, ibid. p\ 243. 

36. anyatha pratyaksadi jatiyopasthiieh idbdabodlianafigatvac chabdabodham prati 
^aktijanyopasthiter laksana janyopasthites ca karanatvam vac yam, tatha ca 
karyakaranabhavadvay akalpane gaiiravam syat, ibid. 

37. api ca laksanavntisvtkare kdryakdranabhavasya pratyekam vyahhicdrah ^aktU 
janyopasthitim vindpi laksana janyo pasthitit ah idbdahodhat, ibid. 
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between the actual referent intended and the referent denoted by the 
word, the secondary denotation should normally follow the primary 
denotation. 4. It also results in deviation from the causality {yyabhksra), 
for the cause of cognition will be in this case some times the knowledge 
of sakti and some times that of laksattS. 

C- Apabhratttsa words as having Potentiality 

The observations of Bhattoji Diksita and Kondubhatta on the 
Apabhramsa words are based on the Vakyapadiya. As defined by Bhartr- 
hari, the Apabhramsa words are those which do not follow the gramma- 
tical rules, like gSn and used in the sense of a specified referent whose 
grammatically justified form is gauh The correctness of words varies 
iti conformity with the motif {pravrtti-nimitta) behind the usage of 
words. So the words asva and goni are correct when used in the sense 
of ‘possessor of no wealth’ (i. e. nonpossessor of wealth) and the ‘bag 
made out of jute’, while they are corrupt when used in the sense of a^va 
and go respectively.^? Bhartrhari refers to two different views as to the 
nature of the communication of the referent, one attributed to the non- 
graramanans like the Naiyayikas (VP. 1.150-153) and the other to the 
grammarians (VP.I. 154-155) 

The Naiyayikas hold that the correctness or corruptness of words 
depends upon the possession of the denotativeness. It is held that the 
potentiality or denotativeness lies only in Sanskrit words on the ground 
that this language is uniformly the same all through the country On 
the other hand the Apabhramsas like Mabarastra do not have potentality 
because the same language is different in different localities and is con- 
fined to a limited area.'*' But the Naiyayikas have to account for as to 
how the meanings are communicated by the Apabhraipsa words as it is 
nothing but truism that they are communicative of some referent. They 
hold that the learned people comprehend the referent of the Apabhramsa 
words on remembering the corresponding Sanskrit equivalents.^ So the 
Apabhramsa word functions as reminder to the corresponding Sanskrit 
cognate. The illiterate on the other hand, as the Naiyayika holds, com- 
prehends the referent due to the illusion that the Apabhramsa word has 
the potentiality/? 

38. iabdah samskaraklno yo gaur iti prayuksite / 

tarn apablvan^am icchanti viiistarthanlveiinam Jj VP. I. 148. 

33. asvagonyadayah Sabdah sddhavo visayantare i 

nimitlabhtdat sarvatra sadhutvam ca vyavastkitam // ibid. 149. 

40. atra ca samskrtasya sarvadeie ekatvdt tatraiva Saktih, VB. p. 248. 

41. bhasanam ca pratideSam bhinnatvat samskrtaih saha paryayatdpattei ca na 
iaktih ibid. 

42. asddhuT anumdnenavdcakah kaUeidisyate I ibid. 

See also : 

vyutpaimasya sadhusabdasmarandd bodhopapatteh, ibid. Ka. 38. 

43. avyutpamasya saktibhramddbodhah, ibid. p. 249. 
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Here one may question as to how an illiterate can have an illusion 
when he has no knowldege of the Sanskrit cognate. The Naiyayika says 
that an illiterate takes the Apabhrainsa word as possessing denotative- 
ness by illusion when he hears it used by a literate who could consciously 
use the Apabhramsa word in lieu of its Sanskrit equivalent/^ This view 
is represented by the traditional Naiyayikas. 

Kondubhatta refers to the Navinas or Moderns in the Nyaya 
school who uphold that the touchstone for the correctness or corruptness 
of words is not the possession of denotativeness, because the words 
are considered to be correct even without the knowledge of the conven- 
tion (of Isvara)/5 But the words are termed correct on the basis of 
their derivation by grammar. So any form which could grammatically be 
accounted for is correct and the other corrupt."^^. These people advocate 
that the nomenclatures of individuals like dittha are also derivable on 
the basis of the rule un^dayo bahulam^'^ Similarly the prior knowledge 
of the correct words also could not be instrumental to the comprehension 
of the referent, because one who is conscious of the grammatical consti- 
tuents of the words can understand the referent even when a word is 
heard for the first time/s But the definite knowledge of the corruptness 
of the word is an obstruction for the comprehension of the referent. So 
the words like gavi are not denotative because the hearer definitely 
knows that they are corrupt. In such cases, as mentioned above, either 
the recollection of the correct form or the illusion of the word as 
grammatically correct causes the knowledge of the referent of the 
Apabhramsa words. 

The grammarian differs from the Naiyayika and maintains that 
the Apabhrainsa words also possess denotativeness. Bhartrhari makes 
it clear that the Apabhramsa words arc not to be treated as different 
from Sanskrit. But it is because of the defect in the articulation of 
speech sounds due to the loss of teeth, etc., in the speakers, the words 
are spelt with altered sounds. And these speech sounds being passed on 

44. na €a pcmaranam iaktyagrahe katham tadbhramafu purvapurvabhramad utta- 
rottarabhramopapatteh, prathamatas tuvyutpanno ' pabhramist sadhu^abdam 
buddhva vyavahrtavan. tanmuhkah iakiibhramo * nyesam, ibid. 

45. vastuto vrttimattvam na sadhutvam. sahketatvady ajnane 'pi sadhutvavyavaharat, 
ibid. 

46. tasmanna sahketitatvaghatitam. kim tuvyakarananispadyatvam, ibid. 

47. yatra yah iabda vySkarane vyutpaditah sa tatra sSdhuh. ditthadinamnam apy 
unadayo bahulam ity anena vyutpadanasambhavan nanupapannam. ibid. 

48. evam sddhutvajhanam karanam ity apy ayuktam^ avayavadivyutpmena purva* 
prayogam ajhatvapi navakadiprayogctt ibid. 

49. kim tv asadhutvaniicayah pratibandhakah evam ca gavyader asadhutvajhdna- 

rupapratibandhakasatrvan na bodhakatvam iti sadhusmaranac chaktibhramad va 
tad vacyam iti tu navlnah^ ibid. 

50. vacakatvaviiesa va niyamah punyapapayoh,, ibid. . JSTS. 38. p. 248.. 
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to the ladies and uneducated gain frequency because of easy pronuncia- 
tion. Hence these words also are denotative of their referents. So When 
a Sanskrit word is used its referent is comprehended by an illiterate only 
after the recollection of the corresponding Apabhramsa form.^^ The 
Sanskrit language has become corrupt because of the incapability of the 
speakers of the language. Hence the question of the correctness and 
corruptness of words is distinguishable only in the school of convention- 
alists. 


The grammarian differs from the Naiyayika on the following 
grounds. Firstly, the statement that the comprehension of the referent 
of the Apabhramsa word on the recollection of t he corresponding Sans- 
krit cognate could not be substantiated because there should not be any 
comprehension of the referent to a person not knowing the equivalents. ^3 
Secondly, the comprehension of the referent could not also be by illusion 
because the cognition of the referent is not sublated by any other cog- 
niton, Thirdly, as we do not find any vinigamanata, the potnetiality 
has to be admitted in the Apabhramsa languages also. And it does not 
result in prolixity by admitting potentiality in Sanskrit as well as in its 
dialects because of^two reasons, namely 1. that there is no other alter- 
native and 2. that each dialect is uniformly the same in each place.^^ 
Lastly, the determinant of potentiality is neither adherence to the gram- 
matical rules of Sanskrit nor being a dialect. But the potentiality 
behind Sanskrit and its Apabhramsa can be different as for the Sanskrit 
synonyms ghaic and kalasa. The synonyms ghata and kalasa possess two 
different potentialities and the admittance of potentiality in pne word 
docs not take away the potentiality in the otber.^^ 

Kondubhatta does not accept the knowledge of the corruptness of 
words as an obstacle to the comprehension of the referent as maintained 
by the later Naiyayikas^ for, even being aware of the corrup ness of 
words, one who does not know Sanskrit can comprehend the referents 
by the Prakrit words. ^7 

51. paramparyad apabhram&avigm^sv 4zbhidhatrsu / 
prasiddhim agatdyena teiam sa^ur avacakah / / VP. I. 154. 

52. daM vSg vyavakJrneyam aiaktair abhidhdtrbhih / 
anityadarHnam tv asminvade buddhiviparyaye // ibid. 155. 

53. na ca sadhusmaranad bodhah, tarn avidusam jayamdnatvat, ibid. p. 250. 

54. napi iuktibhramat taio bodhakatvasydbddhena taj jnanasyabhramatvat^ ibid. 

55. vinigamandvirahad bhdsdydm api §aktih. na coktarn gatiravam samskrtavan 
mahardsirabhd^dydm ^akter duiparihdraivdt. tasydk sarvade^e evaikatvdt, ibid. 

56. kim ca na samskrtatvam na vd bhdsdtvam iaktyavacchedakam. kim tv dnupurvl 
sd ca bhinnabhinnaiva sarvatreti ghatakalaSddiparydyesv iva naikendparanyathd’^ 
siddktr iti bhdsdyam ^aktir eva^ ibid. 

57. evam ndsddhutvaniicayah pratibandhakah, tatsatve ^ pi samskrtam avidusam 
prdkrtdder badkdt. ibid, p, 251. 
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Now it may be asked as to why there should be such injunctions 
like sadhubhir bhdsitavyam^ ‘ correct words should be used ’ and ndpa~ 
bhramsitavai na mlecchitavai, ‘Apabhramsa or Mleccha words should not 
be used’ restricting the liberty of the speaker, when both Sanskrit and 
its Apabhramsa equally possess potentiality. The answer is that it would 
result in accruing the fruits of punya and papa by using the Sanskrit and 
its Apabhramsas respectively, as is evident from the vdrttika of Katya- 
yana siddhe sabddrthasambandhe lokato rthaprayuhkte sabdaprayoge 
sdstrena dharmaniyamo yathd laukikavaidikesu.^^ The study of grammar 
is also essential for the differentiation of the correct and corrupt 
words in usage. 


58. * sadhubhir bhasitavyam\ 'napabhramSitavai na mlecchitavai* ityadau punya papa 
Jananat saihvasMhuyidhipraiisedhavisayaJhapanam eva tajjhapanaphalm iti 
bhsvaht ibid. p. 252, 

59. Cf. MB. 



Dr. T. KO BAND ARAM ATAH 

THE TRADITION OF DEDICATION IN TELUGU 


The tradition of dedication occurs more in Telugu than in any 
other Indian Language. Kings, chieftains, high dignitaries in the service 
of the kings deemed it an honour to have the works of the poets dedicated 
to them and took a pride also in having them so. The act of dedication 
is called attkita which meant ‘branded or marked’ in Sanskrit. It is 
derived of the word anka the meaning of which is ‘a mark or a sign’’. 
The word ahkita is Sanskrit means the same as the word ‘dedication’ in 
English, the meaning of which is given as inscribing a book to some one 
as a mark of appreciation or admiration. The act of dedicating a work 
to some is termed in Telugu as ahkitamu ceyu, ankUamu kavincu and also 
ahkitamiccu. One to whom the work is dedicated is called krtipati 
(recepient) and when he accepts the dedication it is known as krtisvi- 
karamu (receiving the poem) whereas krtisamarpanamu (giving away the 
Poem) is the act of dedicating the work to some one by the author. 

The tradition seems to have been in vogue for quite a long time in 
Telugu. It is described in the classics that kings or chieftains as the 
case may be send for the poets whom they love much and in whose 
scholarship they have confidence and in the Royal court where the elite 
of the kingdom assembled request the poet to compose certain work and 
dedicate the same to him after elaborately describing the qualities of 
head and heart of the poet concerned. The poet agrees to comply with 
his request by receiving a tambulam, a token for having agreed besides 
various presents given to him on the occasion. There are a few poets 
who voluntarily also dedicated their works out of reverence and regard 
towards their patrons and benefactors. The poets go home and start 
the composition with invocatory verses {istadevata-prarthanamu) invoking 
the blessings of the diety to the king in every verse. The description of 
the dynasty of the kings forms an important part of the Prologue {avatd- 


1. a) madgotrahkam viracita padam-yiz%h&. 91, 
b) rativalayapadahke kanthe - KumSra. n. 64. 
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rikci) to the work. After that, there will be a few verses called 
sasthyantamulu in which all the adjectives used for the king and in posses- 
sive case and they will be mostly in the kanda metre. The story proper 
starts with the poet saying that he starts the work for the prosperity and 
progress of the king {abhyudayaparampardbhivrddhigd). Having thus 
begun the story he tells it in compartments which are called asvdsas He 
begins and ends the dsvdsas with verses addressing the king to whom the 
work is dedicated in various kinds of adjectives which describe at length 
his qualities and adventurous deeds. This is the type of the treatment 
that we almost find in the poems that were dedicated to some one or the 
other. 


It will be interesting to note that there is no such tradition in 
Sanskrit. It is said that the Pratdparudriya^ a work on poetics, was 
dedicated to Prataparudra II (I3th century ). 2 It is true that every exam- 
ple in verse is in praise of Prataparudra and his name [namamudra) 
appears in every sloka given as example in the work. But we do not find 
in it the tradition as is found in Telugu works. One Rajanatha Dindima, 
a court-poet of the Vijayanagara king, Acyutadevaraya wrote Bhagavata 
in Campu in Sanskrit and dedicated it to his king, Acyutadevaraya. As 
the poet happened to be an Andhra he might have done so due to the in- 
fluence of the tradition found in Telugu Literature. This tradition is 
there in Prakrt and Kannada^ also. There, the poets dedicated their 
works to their kings and. teachers. In Tamil also we find poems written 
under the patronage of kings and Malayalam poets do not seem to have 
this kind of tradition. 

Nannecoda (12tii century) emulated the example of Kannada poets 
in this matter and dedicated his work Kumdrasambhaya to his guru Jan- 
gama MalUkarjuna whom he considered and revered as his personal diety 
{isiadaiva) and beloved king {kUrcu nijesudu) as well. In this he has 
identified his guru with the hero of the poem, Lord Siva himself. In his 
opinion the krripati^ the recepient of the work Jahgama Mallikarjuna 
and the krtinayaka, the hero of the poem, Lord Siva are one and the 
same. He found no diflFerence between them, Under the pretext of 
describing the qualities of the hero, he described the traits of the krtipati 

2* P. V. Ramanujaswanii. * Andhrulu - Samskrtavanmayamu’, Bharat i ~ Silver 
Jubilee Number (1949), p. 31. 

3. In Kannada the tradition is found in a different manner. The poet observes 
abheda and identifies the king or patron with the hero of the work. He attri- 
butes all the qualities of his benefactor and also his titles to the hero of the 
poem which appears very ridiculous. Poet Pampa dedicated his work Vikra^ 
marjuna^vijaya, otherwise known as Pampabharata, to Arikessri and he has been 
identified with tlje hero of the poem Arjuna. Likewise Ranna has dedicated his 
work Gadayuddha to the Calukya king Satyasraya and there also he identifies 
him with the hero Bhimasena of the poem. 
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of the work. This might be due to the influence of Kannada tradition 
of dedication. None else followed this method of Nannecoda subsequ- 
ently in Telugu Literature, There was also nobody who has dedicated 
his work to his guru except in Modern Times. ^ 

The concept of comparing the poem with a virgin (kanya) is not a 
new thing. Vamana and Anandavardhana have compared the kavya with 
a lady (yuvati).^ 

Abhinavaguptapada also mentioned about the jayasammitatva of 
the kavya.^ It is traditionally accepted that the kavya is kantasammita, 
one which is comparable to a kanta (lady) and that lady is none else than 
the wife {jdya). Nannecoda compares his poem Kumarasambhava 
with a well developed celestial lady^. He dedicated it to Jafigama 
Mallikarjuna a celibate (ajanmabrahmacarin). Does it mean that he 
has given his work as a jaya or wife to one who was a bachelor through- 
out? Here his comparison of the poem to a lady does not seem to be 
apt and appropriate. This contradiction is redressed when Tikkana 
(13th century) compares his work with a virgin (kanya) and mentions it 
as Bharatikanya. Manumasiddhi, the king used to address the poet as 
mama (father-in-law) in affectionate terms though he was not related 
to him as such and poet Tikkana makes his king ask for the Bharati- 
kanya^ the virgin in the guise of poem to be given to him. so that the 
address that he was used to, become true.s The poet too recollected to 
his mind all the requisite qualities desirable of a bridegroom in the king 
and after satisfying himself, decided upon giving his poem to the king. 
This relationship made the king as krtipati and krtibharta and the 
poet was considered to be the father of the poem, krtikanya-janaka 
where the poem itself is a virgin to be given to one who is worthy and 
also deserves her. This comparison of the poem with a virgin was 
hailed as a good tradition and it was rightly followed by other poets as 
well. And this tradition still continues when the work is dedicated to 
persons other than ladies (mother, wife, sister, etc.) and also the 
children. 

4. PiogaU and Katuri hav3 dedicated thoXv ioini v^otk Saimdaranandamu to ihtxv 
gurus Tirupati Venkata kavulu. 

5. yuvater iva rupam ahga kavyarn svadate - Vamana. 
prasiddhavayavdtiriktQtn vibhati IdmnyamlvahgandnZm - Anandavardhana. 

6. ko'sya kdvyarupasya vyutpattihetoh / 
jdydsammitatvalaksano vi^esah 1 1 

7. sakalavayavambulambaripurnambaina divya kavyangana, Kumara. 

S. Kanda : e ninnu mama yaniyedu 

ditiiki daga nimmu bhdratikanyaka; na 

ki narhuda vagu daninanu 

bhundyaku palku cittamuna kimpagudun, 

Nirva. 1-3. 
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After knowing the main characteristics of the tradition let us in- 
vestigate into the history of it in Telugu. Nannaya (llth century) did 
not mention anywhere in the Mahabharata, the first available work, 
that Rajarajanarendra was the recepient [krtipati) of his poem, nor 
the word ahkita is found in it. In the prologue, the invocatory verses 
that are found towards the beginning of the work do not have the blessing 
for the krtipati as it used to be. Nor the prologue (avatarika) contains 
the elaborate description of the krtipatVs dynasty and also the verses 
with words that end in possessive case ( sasthyantamulu) are found as in 
other works of the kind which were dedicated to kings and others. 
Rajarajanarendra simply asked his court-poet, Nannaya, to narrate to 
him the story of his ancestors Vv'hich also happened to be the story of the 
Mahabharata. And on his request Nannaya made Rajarajanarendra as 
his ‘principal listener’ (prdhanasrota) and narrated the story of the 
Mahabharata to him. Hence we cannot say definitely whether the 
Mahabharata has been dedicated to Rajarajanarendra or not. But 
peculiarly enough the verses that are found at the beginning and ending 
of each dsvdsa are addressed to him only and that makes us believe 
that the work was dedicated to him and hence he was the krtipati to 
certain extent. And it was Nannecoda who initiated first the tradition 
of dedication in Telugu and as it is already mentioned he dedicated his 
work Kumarasambhava to his religious teacher {gum) Jahgania Malli- 
karjuna, 

Palkuriki Somanatha (12th century) made Godagi Tripurari, 
Gobburi Sahganamatya and Palkuriki Suranamatya as principal lis- 
teners of his works Anubhavasdra, Basavapurdna and Panditdradhya- 
caritra respectively. But the PanditUrddhyacaritra is dedicated to 
Basavesvara. Though there is dedication, it is to a person other than 
the ‘principal listener’ (pradh'dna srotd).^ Thus there are both dedication 
and also narration of the story to a principal listener in this work. Both 
in Basavapurdna and Panditdrddhyacaritra the principal listeners were 
addressed to in the verses that are composed at the beginning and end- 
ing of the chapters, dhdsas and prakaranas as the case may be. 
Following the example of Palkuriki Somana, a few poets made their 
friends as the principal listeners and narrated the story to them while 
they were listening to it. 

Though we find verses addressing to Sahini Marana in various 
kdndas of the Bhdskara-rdmdyana it does not seem to have beendedica- 

9. basavalihgamit grtipati yate, krtiyu 
rasikata bandit arddhyacaritra 
mate^ palkuriki somanaryudu sukavi 
yate^ kathdSrota surd maty iidatje 
krtipati grti gavi katkd^rota 

ksiti jeppa noppade Hvabhakta sabhala, Pandi p. 22- 
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ted to him. The prologue (avatarika) to the work is not available to us 
and hence we cannot say to whom it has been dedicated. Moreover the 
addresses in all the kandas are not uniform and it is not clear whether 
it has got any dedication at all. The chieftains that were described in 
the work may be taken as principal listeners. Potana (15th century) 
made his guru Ivvaturi Somaya as the listener of the story {kathasrots) 
in his work Virabhadra-vijaya. Baccu Siddha Kavi (17th century) also 
made Sahgaya as the listener in his Mari-basava-purdna, The practice 
of writing a work as narrated to a principal listener did not gain much 
ground as a tradition in Telugu Literature, as the tradition of dedi- 
cation swayed the field all through. 

We find some works written in the name of the krtipati or the 
patron which is also to be reckoned with as one kind of dedication. 
The true sense of the term ahkita is well brought out here as these 
poems are branded or marked in the name of the krtipati. We find this 
kind of thing in the Rahgandthardmdyana (I4th century). Kona 
Vithalanatha (recepient) the krtipati of the work asks his son, the 
author to write the work and mark it in his name.*^ He too, it is men- 
tioned, has written in his father’s name accordingly. Following the 
footsteps of the father Kaca and Vithalanatha, the two sons of 
Buddhabhupati also wrote the Uttarakdnda of the great epic Rahgandtha- 
rdmdyana in their father^s name.^^ Gaurana (15th century) wrote 
Navandthacaritra in the name of Mallikarjuna, the krtipati. Avaci 
Tippayacetti requested his boyhood friend, Srinatha; to write a inrvfl- 
jPrnfcjffrfAa in his name and dedicate it to him.^^ The last illustration 
proves that branding the work in one’s name and dedicate it to one is 
one and the same as Haravildsa of .Srinatha has been dedicated to Avaci 
Tippaya. 

To have the works dedicated to themselves has become popular 
with the kings. Not only kings, but also their ministers, chieftains, 
commanders were patronising the poets and the poets in turn were dedi- 
cating their works to them. It has become a tradition with them. Not 
only mortals, but Gods too seemed to have evinced interest in it and 
have some kind of fascination towards the same. Hariharanatha 
appeared in the dream that Tikkana had and requested him to dedicate 
his Mahdbhdrata to him (Harihara). Perhaps the poets thought that 

10. tappaka napera daga ndndhra bhSsa 
jeppi prakhydtulu seyimpu murvi 
atatakrtipera natipunyupera 

ma tandri Vitthalaksnianathupera, Ranga. 

11. md tandri buddhaksamdndthupera 
ndtataghanupera nanaghunipera, Ranga. 

12. iaivaprabandhamokaij 
yavadharimpumu napera nahkitamuga, Hara. 
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deities too would be very much interested to have the works dedicated 
in their name. Mancana has dedicated his work to one Nanduri 
Gundaya, a Minister. Marana, the desciple of Tikkana gave his work 
in dedication to one Gannaya, the commander of Kakatiya Pratapa- 
rudra. Thus it will be seen that not only kings, but also high dignitaries 
connected with the kingdom and court were used to be recepients 
(krtipatis) after Tikkana. 

It will be interesting to note that a few poets who have dedicated 
their works to others were themselves krtipatis and they had a few 
works dedicated to them. It is the rare privilege of Tikkana to be 
both krtikarta (author) and krtibhartha (recepient or patron). Abhi- 
navadandi ^Ketana dedicated his work Dasakumaracaritra to him.^^ 
Likewise Srikrsnadevaraya, Bhandaru Laksminarayana and Raghu- 
nathanayaka were not only poets themselves but also patrons or krti^ 
patis of certain works as well. 

Likewise there are cases where works more than one of the same 
author or of different authors dedicated to one and the same king. 
Ex^ana (14th century) dedicated both his Ramayana and Harivamsa to the 
Reddi king, Pr5laya Vema. The Naciketopukhyana of Dagguballi Dug- 
ganna and Prabodhacandrodaya of Nandi Mallayaand Ghanta Sihgaya 
were dedicated to one and the same person, Cendaluri Gahgamantri. The 
Manucaritra and Parijdtdpaharana were dedicated to the famous .$ri- 
krsnadevaraya. But there is some difference in the dedication of Jthese 
works. While the Manucaritra was dedicated to him on the request of 
the king to the poet, Mukku Timmana has dedicated bis work Parijata- 
paharana voluntarily to Srikrsnadevaraya even though he did not ask 
him for it. Perhaps he thought that the poet after composing the poem 
should seek for a good bride-groom and dedicate it to him. The JaU 
minubharata and Saluvabhyudaya of different authours were dedicated 
to the Vijayanagara king, Saluva Narasimharaya. Cemakura Venkata- 
kavi has dedicated both his works Vijayavilasa and Sarangadharacaritra 
to Raghunatha Nayaka of Tanjore. The prologue (avatllrikd) of 
the Sarangadharacaritra is not available to us. But as the poet took 
a vow in his Vijayavilasa that he would not dedicate his work to any 
one other than Raghunatha Nayaka it can be rightly jpresumed that the 
Setrangadharacaritra also might have been dedicated to him only. Raghu- 
natha Nayaka also had the privilege of having the work Naisadhapdri- 
jdtiya of Krsnadhvarin dedicated to him. Krsnadhvarin is? said to have 
dedicated some more works also to the same king. Lihganamakhi 

1 3 . krtulu raciyim pa sukavula 

krtuloppa gonanga nonmikin dJrune v5- 

kpatinibhudu vitaranahU 

yutu dannamai^jtiidu tikka ciokkadu dakkan, 

Daiakumaracari tramu. 
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Srikamesvarakavi has dedicated his two works Satyabhamasanivana and 
Rukminiparinaya to the Nayak king of Madurai, Muddalagiri 
(a.d. 1670). Ganapavarapu Vehkatakavi wrote his Vidyavatidandaka 
under the patronage of Muddalagiri, Thus it is seen that kings and 
patrons of the Southern region had more than one work dedicated in 
their names than in the orher parts of the country. 

There is one peculiarity in Srinatha’s dedication of his works. 
Whenever he wanted to secure the patronage of a certain king and also a 
place in his court he tried to develop good relationship with the high 
dignitaries in the service of the said king by dedicating a work to him 
and through him he used to secure entrance into the Royal court. When 
he wanted to gain the patronage of Pedakomati Verna he dedicated his 
work ^rhgdranaisadha to Mamidi Sihgana, the king’s minister. In order 
to achieve the patronage of Verna Reddi and Virabhadra Reddi of Raja- 
mahendravaram he had his work Bhimesvarapurdna dedicated to their 
minister, Bendapudi Annamantri. He dedicated the Haravilasa to Avaci 
Tippayacetti, his boyhood friend and also the official in charge of the store- 
house of spices {sugandhabhanddgdra) of the king Kumaragiri Bhupala 
of Kondavidu. He has dedicated his Kdsikhanda to Virabhadra Reddi to- 
wards the end of his life. Though he has dedicated most of his works to 
high dignitaries in Royal courts he sought to describe the kings as well 
in a casual manner who happened to be the bosses of his benefactors in 
order to gain their favour, Ke maintained this in the sasthyantas and 
also in the verses that are found at the beginning and ending of each 
chapter [dsvdsd). 

A few poets have dedicated their works to their religious precep- 
tors. Simhadri Venkatacarya has dedicated his work Laksandparinaya 
alias Camatkaramanjari to one Varadacarya a famous Vaisnavite 
acarya. Likewise Bhanukavi dedicated his Pancatantri to the famous 
master of music and dance in the royal harem of Sri Krsnadevaiaya,. 
Bhandaru Laksminarayana who was himself an autnor of a scientific 
work in Sanskrit called Sangitasuryodaya. 

Edapati Errana has dedicated his work Srhgdramalhofwcaritra ta 
one Kalanamantri and he stated in his work tha^t he has concealed the 
work for his sake and evaded dedicating it to Srikrsnadevaraya. The 
reason for his concealment and evasion is not known, Mldayagari 
Mallana has dedicated his work Rdjasekharacaritra to Nadindla Appana,. 
who was both a minister and commander and also happened to be the 
nephew and son-in-law of the famous minister, Timmarasu. 

During the Vijayanagar period poets dedicated their works not 
only to ministers, commanders, chieftains and friends but also to 
ordinary employees of the Royal court. Tenali Ramalihgakavi dedi- 
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cated his work JJdhhataradhyacaritra to one Uradecamantri who was 
an executive officer in the service of Nadindia Gopa, the Governor 
of the fort at Kondavidu. The same Ramakrsnakavi has dedicated 
his other work Pdndurchgamdhatmya to one Viruri Vedadri who was 
a copyist (vrayasakadu) in the service of Peda Sihgabhupala. Rama- 
rajabhusana has dedicated his work Kdvydiankarasamgraha to Obhaia 
Narasaraja, the nephew of Alia Ramaraya and Tirumalaraya before he 
could enter into their court. After succeeding in gaining the favour of 
the kings through Obhaia Narasaraya, Ramarajabhusana dedicated his 
Vasucaritra to Tirumalaraya. In Aravidu dynasty queens too evinced 
much interest in the promotion of literature. It is said K5netammaj 
the queen of Araviti Tirumalaraya patronised literature and it seems she 
had a few works dedicated in her name. Andugula Vehkayya, the author 
of Ramardjiya vouchsafes the fact- But the details of her patronage 
are not known. 

It will be interesting to note that Mohemmadan kings too patro- 
nised Telugu poets and had some works dedicated to them. Addahki 
Gangadharakavi has dedicated his work Tapatisat^varanopdkhydna to 
the Mohemmadan king of Golkonda. Malkibrahim alias Malkibharam 
as he was so affectionately addressed by Telugu poets. Before the 
dedication of this work it seems he had a few more works dedicated 
in his name. But we do not have the details. One Amin Kh§n who 
was in the service of Malkibrahim received a poem Yayaticaritra of 
Ponniganti Telagana in dedication to him and this was possible for 
Telagana through the good offices and inducement of Marihganti 
Appana, an employee under Amin Khan. 

Though poets like Tikkana and Ramarajabhusana have dedicated 
their works to kings, they have dedicated their subsequent works to 
their personal deities (isjadaivas). But these poets never hated the 
kings. As they could not, perhaps, get the patronage of kings, a few 
poets have resented them and dedicated their works to the God, Some 
have grown in wisdom subsequently and resented to dedicate their 
works to kings even though they have dedicated their subsequent 
works to God only. Potana (15th century), though he dedicated his 
first work to Ravusingabhupala, refused to dedicate his other work, 
the Bhdgavata to him though the king very much wanted to have it. 
He has dedicated his Bhdgavata to Lord Srirama. His resentment is 
well evident in the much quoted edtu}^ Baicaraju Vehkatanatha also 
resented to dedicate his work to kings on the ground that they were 


14 . immawijesvaradhamula kicci purambidu vdhanambulun, sommulu gonni pticcukoni 
cokki ^ariramu vast kaluce, sammetatpdtulam badaka sammati ^rlhari kicci 
ceppe ntt bammera potardjokadu bhdgavatambu jagaddhitambugan, 

Bhdgavata, 
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patronising light literature like Elalu and Tandanalu and also inferior 
variety of poetry. Molla (16th century), the author of the RSmayana 
also followed P5tana saying the tongue that was accustomed to praise 
Lord Srirama would never relish in praising the petty kings as no one 
will relish ginger while consuming jaggery. Sahkusala Nrsimhakavi 
(16th century) is said to have tried in vain to secure a place in the court 
of Srikrsnadevaraya. But while dedicating his work Kavikarnarasayana 
to Lord Sri Rafiganatha he has dwelt at length about the insult done to 
him by the king and also the misgivings of the Royal court and its vaga- 
ries. Kakamani Murtikavi also, it seems, tried to secure the royal 
patronage by dedicating his work to the kings and by that become rich 
but his efforts did not bear fruits. Then with vengence towards them he 
dedicated his work Fancdli-parinayamu to Sri Rafiganatha and in it he 
made known in clear terms his resentment towards Kings. He described 
them as vydlasvdnfas {yydlasvdntulu) persons with serpent (Tiger) like 
hearts. Kanuparti Abbayamatya also resented the dedication of works 
to kings and had both of his works dedicated to his personal deity- 
Mahgalagiri Narasimha. Gattu Prabhuvu also resented the dedication 
of works to mortals in his Kucelopdkhydnamu. Some poets even though 
they have not resented this kind of dedication to mortals preferred to 
dedicate their works to their personal deities or some deity whatsoever- 
Tarigoppula Ma liana the author of Candrabhdnucaritra expressed that 
it was good fortune to have dedicated his work to his personal deity and 
he gave it to Dattatreya. We find poets who have dedicated their works 
to one of these Gods Hari, Kara and Hariharanatha. 

Religious preceptors, heads of religious mutts also seem to^have 
patronised the poets and have some works dedicated to them. Santa 
BhiksaVrtti, the Head of a Jahgama Mutt at Srisailam encouraged his 
servant, Santayya, to have Sivardtrimdhdtmya of the illustrious poet 
Srinatha, dedicated to him. He not only induced Santayya to become a 
krtipati, he too received a poem Navandthacaritra by Gaurana in dedi- 
cation. 

Some poets have dedicated works to their fathers. We have dealt 
with previously with Rahgandtha-rdmdyana and Uttarakdndadvipada 
which were dedicated to the fathers of the authors concerned. Damerala 
Vehgalabhupala (16th century) having been induced by Srirama who 
appeared before him in his dream dedicated his work Bahuldsva-caritramu 
to his father Venkatadhisa. Likewise Pihgali Siirana has dedicated his 
last work Prabhdvatipradyumna to his own father Amaranamatya.-, 
Bhosala Ekoji (1736) has dedicated his Dvipadardmayana to his father 
Tulajabhupala. Savaram CinanarSyanakavi has dedicated his work 
Kuvalaydsvacaritra to his foster-father, Pedanarayana Tirumalaraja of 
Aravidu dynasty saw that Doiieru Konerunathakavi’s Bdlabhdgavata was 
dedicated to his father Ramaraja Timmaraja. 
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Some poets having been induced by either their fathers or fore- 
fathers dedicated their works to some deities of their choice. Errana has 
dedicated his Nrsimhapurana to Ahobala Narasimha on the advice of 
his grandfather Erapotasuri who appeared before him in his dream. 
Pindiprolu Laksmanakavi having been induced by his father in the dream 
dedicated his work Lahkavijaya to one Kuyjieti Gopala. 

Besides fathers and fore-fathers there were others also by whose 
inducement the poets dedicated their works. Having been encouraged 
by CakkiJala Lihgappa, Posetti Lihgana has dedicated his work Nava- 
^olacariira to Mrtyumjayasvami. But it is to be noted that the episodes 
were addressed to Lihgappa only and not to the deity to whom it has 
been dedicated. And it may be surmised that the inducer has taken 
the role of the principal listener {pradhanasrota) also as in works of 
early days. Nanjaya Timmarasu, one of the Ministers of Acyutadeva- 
raya of Vijayanagar has requested Cintalapudi Ellanarya alias Radha- 
madhavakavi to dedicate his work Tdrakabrahmarajiyamu to Lord 
Srirama. Pihgali Surana (16th century) dedicated his work Raghava- 
pdf^aviya to Virupaksadeva on the desire of Akuviti Pedavehkatadri. 
So, as we had both the principal listener and the krtipati in Pandita- 
rddhyacaritra about which we had earlier discussed we have both the 
krtipati and the krtipreraka (the person who induced him to dedicate) 
in certain works. 

Thus we see that the tradition of dedication is prevalent in Telugu 
Literature allthrough, ofcourse, in different manifestations as observed 
above. The account will prove beyond doubt how kings and others were 
very much eager to have some works dedicated to them. The reason for 
such craving and desire may be the thO'Ught that their name will stand 
for ever associated with the work as Vinnakota Peddana rightly puts it 
in his Kavydlankdracuddmni. He says, ‘one can go to heaven if he 
achieves fame. Fame he will have by ^ravya-kavyas. These kdvyas pre- 
vail on account of the poets. Without the association of poets, kings will 
not prosper. There were many kings who were not associated with poets. 
Can they be traced?’ ^5 desire that prompted the kings and 

others to associate themselves with the poets by patronising them and 
also having their works dedicated to them. One more reason also might 
have prompted them. The poem is considered to be one of the seyen 
santdnas (institutions) that the king must cherish and among them the 
poem {krti) occupies a supreme place as the other six might perish or 
be destroyed, the poem alone stands for ever and it is thus unperishable 
(khilantu gdkundmadi). This pious wish, that their name should be 
associated with the unperishable institution might have prompted the 

15. vinutayaSatftbunan galugu vUrutandkanivasa mayyaiot jananamu havyakavya- 
mula sahgati noppagusravyakavyarrmjiy danaru gaviprabhavamuna datkavisammati 
lent rdju le, puna viharimpa, ravvibhulu poyinajada leruhga bolufie, 

- Kavy5, 3* 90. 
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kings, etc., request the poets to dedicate their works to them. When 
the poets dedicated their works and thus enabled them to cherish their 
ambition of having their name stand for ever, the kings in turn, honoured 
the poets with huge gifts and grants of Agraharas, etc. Thus the tradi- 
tion rewarded both the recepient and the poet. Poets who have dedicated 
works to their personal deities and to persons belonging to their families 
have done so out of devotion, reverence, love and affection that they had 
towards them. 




Dr. RAMESH SUNDARJ! BETAI 

MURDER IN THE DHARMASASTRA* 


Murder and Sahasa 

It is interesting to note that this title of Murder has been dealt 
with by most of the scholars as a part of sahasa that comprises of varied 
titles in the different Smrtikaras. Murder is dealt with as Kantakasodhana 
by Manu who gives a few interesting details of it. But, it must be con- 
ceded that looking to the graveness of the title, the treatment of it is 
comparably small in almost all the Smrtis. 

Manu 

There are a few verses in and after his treatment of assault and 
theft and some at the end of his treatment of the eighteen titles in 
which Manu deals with murder. Here, it comes as a part of the titile 
known as sahasa as it has happened in case of some other Smrtikaras. 

At first sight it does not become clear as to what Manu means by 
the title .yatoa. In VIII.322, Manu has referred to robbers as men enter- 
ing into sahasa. But that comes as a part of theft and is dealt with in 
the midst of the verses on theft and can be carefully compared to theft* 
From VIIL344 onwards, he deals with sahasa proper and so, under the 
present title, it means something else. In the opinions of Medhatithi, 
it is robbery, rape, arson, cutting clothes or forcibly destroying property. 
But there is not much clarity in this. Kulluka has understood it as 
‘burning houses and taking away property.’^ Even this is not quite to 
the point and full. The following points should be clearly understood 
to have a clear idea of the meaning of the word sahasa in Manu. 

(1) Manu asks the king not to disregard even for a moment one who 
has committed the offence of sahasa. 


* A chapter from a project aided by the Gujarat University. 
1. Kulluka on Mam-smrti, Vni.344. 
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(2) He further states that he is worse than a man who defames, 
steals and who assaults with a danda. He is the worst of the criminals 
(VIII.345). 

(3) Manu states that the twice born should take up arms when Dharma 
is obstructed, and there is internal strife (VIII. 348). Due to the use of 
the word viplave in the second line, it is understood as disturbance due 
to foreign invasions ( Govindaraja, Kulluka, Sarvajananarayana, 
Raghavananda), as disturbance to the performance to the sacred duties, 
(Medhatithi) and also as disturbance due to famine (Nandana). None 
of the explanations is satisfactory or clear. 

(4) Manu again states that if a man comes to attack with the inten- 
tion to kill {vadha), the person who attacks may be killed even without 
any hesitation even if he be a Guru, or a Brdhmana, and adds that there 
is DO crime in killing the would be assassin in public or in private. The 
commentators have misunderstood this verse and have given fantastic 
explanations of it,^ but it is clear that this is right of self-defence given 
to man and it would be given to any man in any society and it is given 
by the Indian Penal Code also. 

Thus,, it can be seen that under the title of sahasa^ Manu includes 
all the cases of grossest violence to life and to property. The first and 
the second points show that the sdhasika is worse than even a robber. 
The third point establishes beyond doubt that all those who plot against 
the Government or damage or burn public property or create a mutiny 
are sdhasikas. The word will therefore mean ‘cases of grossest violence 
to life and property’ and this will include mutineer murderers, persons 
who kidnap women and so on. Rape is treated as a part of strisam- 
grahana and so, it cannot be included here as Medhatithi does. Robbery 
is named sdhasa but it is treated as a part of theft and so, it should not 
be included here. ^ 

Manu’s view on sdhasa, now treated as murder, mutiny, etc., is 
based on the following ideas at the root 

(1) Manu wants that the king should put d.own these serious crimes 
with a stern hand and so, severest punishments are laid down for it. He 
insists that there shall be no danger to public property and life, and all 


2. It will then be a murder without intention and in self-defence and so it is not 
to be punished. Kulluka does not convince us when he says that ‘man should 
kill the would be assassin who is an elder only if one is not able to save ones 
life by flight; ‘or that’ one must not hurt such an assassin too much* as Sarva- 
jananarayaua points out. The whole problem of killing the teache r is avplainpid 
by the Madanaparijata when it states that ‘the case is not of one man killing 
another, but the animosity of one man destroying the animosity of, another.’ 
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elements that destroy public peace and safety, shall be put down with a 
high hand. Tne Indian Penal Code l as also been required to provide 
for very severe punishment in several sections for all such cases of gros- 
sest violence that includes murder. It is of interest to note again that 
even when the talk of eradicating the punishment of death for murder 
and similar offences from the Indian Penal Code comes again and again 
in parliament, it does not pass. 

(2) He wants all members of the society and the persons at tise relm 
of affairs in particular, to remain alert against such cases of violence. 

(3) He gives due and just right of protection, self-defence to all 
men, against all types of assassins. 

Thus, various writers include various crimes under the title of 
sahasa^ Manu differs from them to a considerable extent. He is frank 
and outspoken about suppressing the criminals under title sahasa. He 
will not permit detailed procedure and complexities and court procedure 
that last for a long time, and when he lays down the rules as we have 
detailed above, we can state that besides court-proceedings, there must 
be clarity in his mind about the measures that may be stated to be simi- 
lar to the ‘Court Martial’ of present days. 

YAjf^AVALKYA 

It is a matter of great interest that in his title of sahasa, Yajna- 
valkya does not refer to murder. His definition of sahasa in 2. 230 shows 
that it refers to various kinds of robbery and similar offences that are 
committed by force, but he does not refer to murder in it. It is also of 
interest that VijSanesvara in his Mitaksara expands the definition given 
by Yajiiavalkya thus 

samanyadravyaprasabhaharanat sdhasam smrtam / 
tanmulydd dviguno dufidc nihnave tu caturgunah IP 

Here the Mitaksara has these remarks ‘Here we have to 
state this. The definition of sahasa should really include all cases of 
killing, kidnaping, assault on some one else’s wife and so on, which are 
carried out in the presence of king^s men and other men after disregard- 
ing the rule of kingly power and the cries of other persons,’ The 
Mitaksara thus sees to the grave limitation of the definition of sahasa 
and therefore tries to improve upon it by the inclusion of murder under 
it. It again refers to murder in the section on prayascitta when it refers 
to the murder of a brdhmana in III. 227 in the comments and then to 
the murder of women in his comments on III. 266 and to the killing 
of a vaisya and 3udra in its comments on III. 267, 

3. Yajmvalkya-smrti^ 11.230. 


J. 506-6 
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This should not however lead us to conclude that YajSavalkya 
does not refer to murder at all He specifically refers to murder in 
several verses and the most important references are these : In II. 271/ 
the author refers to the gh^ta of men, animals, etc., and makes the 
leader of the village, the headman responsible for this. In II. 273,^ he 
again refers to persons who forcibly attack and kill and wants that such 
persons shall be hanged In II. 277^ again he refers to fight with arms 
that might result in death of a person and this will amount to murder 
He has, in IL 280 and 281, referred to the mode of inquiry when a mur- 
derer is nat known or caught. In II. 279^ he referred to the case of a 
woman p:*isoning her husband and the punishment that she is to undergo. 
All these references show that YajSavalkya knows well of this offence. 
He asks the king to inquire deeply into the cases of murder and in all 
cases of murder the only punishment is dealt by hanging or in various 
ways such as the drowning of a woman who poisons her husband, by tying 
stones round her body and drowning her (11.278).^ But, since he has 
not referred to murder in one of the titles, it seems that in all probabilty, 
cases of murder were dealt with directly by the king and these cases 
were not brought before the courts of law. The poor references in Manu 
as also in Narada prove this contention as a very much likely proba- 
bility. We know that in the Mrcchakatika of Sudraka, there is refe- 
rence to the trial of Carudattaon a charage of murder.^ This probably 
refers to some later convention after the rules of Visnu and Brhaspati 
became popular or it refers to the case of a part of the country in which 
th? proctices of Narada, etc , were unknown. But here also, it is 
interesting to note that the case is tried, judgment is given and then the 
case is referred to the king for his final orders, and the judges recom- 
mend mercy on the ground that Carudatta is a man of high status and a 
good character. For our purpose the fact of interest is that the king is 
the final authority in matters of the offence of murder and only he issues 
final orders in the matter of the sentence of death of a person. It should 
not be a matter of surprise to us to note this because, even in the treat- 
ment of the title in Kautilya it seems that all cases of kantakasodhana 
were tried by separate courts that were in greater control of the king and 


4. ghatite ' pahnute doso gramabhartur anirgate / 
vivltabhartus tu patih cauroddhar suravJtake 1 1 II. 271. 

5. bandigrahdms tatha vajikuhjaranam ca harinah / 
prasahyaghatinai caiva iulan aropayen naran / / II. 273. 

6. ^astravapdte garbhasya patane cottamo damah j 
uttamo vadhamo vapi purusasMpramapane // 11.277. 

7. visagniddm patiguru nijapatyapramapanlm / 
vikarnakaranasausthlm krtva gobhih pramSpayet If 

8 . vipr adust am striyam caiva purusaghnim agarbhinJm / 
setubhedakarlm capsu Warn baddhva praveiayet / / 

In Act 9. 


9 . 
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the cases of murder were an important part of this kantakasodhana. 
Narada also does not add anything substantial to this and so, it will now 
be desirable for us to go directly to Visnu and Brhaspati. 

VISNU 

Visnu deals with the title of murder in V. 48 to 57 and V 188 on- 
wards. He has expanded the definition of the title, we might say, 
when he has referred not only to killing of human beings but also to 
killing of animals, wild and domestic (V.48 to 52) and at the same time 
to feller of trees and the man who cuts creepers, sburbs, etc. (V.57). He 
then refers to the killing of wild animals in self-defence and also to killing 
of anyone in self-defence (V. 188 to 189). He again refers to the fact 
that killing an assassin is no offence , qq crime and he gives the reason 
of that when he states that this is because fury recoils upon fury (V.190). 
He next refers to seven types of assassins that kill men in various ways, 
by sword, poison, fire, curse and so on. But it is interesting to note that 
he gives no other detail besides this as to how a murderer is to be traced, 
how he is to be tried, how he is to be punished and so on, as we have in 
Kautilya, etc. Kautilya has given the fullest details of these and also of 
how assassins are to be punished, after due trial of course, in a court of 
law that exclusively deals with kantakasodhana in which Kautilya 
brings in several very important offences. Visnu is interesting with the 
seven types of the assassins that he has described and with that he more 
or less stops. It seems that he follows the foot-steps of the prede- 
cessor in the rest of the matters pertaining to this offence. 

KAUTILYA 

The interesting detail in Kautilya is to be studied from the fourth 
section of his work that he knows as Kantakasodhana His interesting 
contribution shall be noted thus : 

(1) He refers to murder and suicide both in his treatment and 
gives the details of how both are to be assessed and checked. He pro- 
bably wants that no offence of murder shall escape as that of suicide. 

(2) From his point of view, even suicide is a serious offence. 
Just as one has no right to take some one else’s life, one has also no right 
to take ones own life and so, there are punishments for both. 

(3) Kautilya has, like all others, reserved the punishments of 
death and that too by various modes for all persons who take life, but 
he is very much careful and detailed in the method and manner of trac- 
ing the real offender and the trial and the quickness with which the 

10. Vide. Translation in Sacred Books of the East, vol. VII. 

11. ibid. 

12* ibid. 
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judgement shall be given, after of course seeing to it that due inquiry 
has been made in all speed so that evidence is not made to disappear. 

(4) He gives the right of self-defence to the accused and he sees 
to it that justice is done to his case. 

Kautilya is thus useful in fixing the details of the mode of inquiry, 
the trial at the proper time, the due right of the accused for defence 
and so on. He has made the title strictly legal unlike all others who 
have discussed the title. 


BRHASPATI 

It is an interesting surprise that unlike all other Smrtikaras, Brha- 
spati is very much systematic in the treatment of this title and he is very 
c^ear. He deals with the title in his treatment of sohasa. To him 
sahasa is of four types : homicide, theft, assault on another's wife and 
the two kinds of injury (XXII. 1.). He deals with murders along with 
his treatment of the title of theft and this is not a surprise due to the 
fact that in cases of theft and robbery there was every likelihood of a 
shuffle in which murders might take place. He therefore deals with 
murder when he comes to theft plus violence (XXII. 23). He makes the 
following very interesting provisions : 

(1) Man-slaughter is the worst of murders and for that there 
can be no punishment other than death (29). It is interesting to note 
that here he does not refer to punishment in accordance with the higher 
or the lower Vflf/ia of the accused, though he will concede that a 
brahmin shall not suffer corporal punishment. 

(2) In any state there will be dacoits, notorious murderers and 
secret assassins. Brhaspati states that the king shall become very stiff 
with them and they shall be put to death in the most cruel way after 
their property is confiscated (XXII.30). 

(3) There will again be cases in which one man is attacked by 
many. In such a case it will become very difficult to fix the murder who 
shall of course suffer the heaviest punishment. In this case Brhaspati 

Strikes the fatal blow shall be the murderer He 

p»niskmV„t°(S'uit”'‘ lesser 


(4) Brhaspati gives the details also of how an inquiry is to take 
place, how there shall be the quest of the alleged offender, how he is to 
be searched after, how his guilt is to be established and so on (XXII 33 

tZZP' details of how 

this offence is committed and how the culprit is to be traced and how he 
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is to be tried and sentenced and so on. Brhaspati stands as the most 
systematic writer here of course along with Kautilya. 

Kautilya is very much specilfic when he places murder and suicide 
under kanfakasodhana and -in our chapter on Kautilya, we have shown 
how there is all likelihood of there being separate courts for this and 
the further likelihood that the king was far closer to these courts. The 
positions in Manu, Yajnavalkya and Narada is not that clear and it 
seems that in all probability, the offences of murder, etc., were dealt 
with directly by the king or his confident minister or judge and the 
order of the king was expected to be final in the matter. These two are 
the possibilities and this should not sarprise us because protection to 
life of the subjects was one of the most important of the duties of the 
ruler. Again, there was always the possibility of political murders and 
just as they are to be dealt with by the king, the cases of murder in 
general are, it seems entrusted to the care of the king, and ordering 
trial or otherwise is probably left to him. 

One more interesting fact is that even in the case of murder, the 
distinction between cognisable and non-cognisable offences is not known 
and the king has almost absolute powers in matters of law, the criminal 
in particular. Offences are thus of three types : 

(1) The Civil offences that are rightly known as Dharmasthtyam 
by Kautilya, though he incorporates in these some criminal offences 
that are separated by Manu, etc. 

(2) The criminal offences that are known as kantakasodhana or 
otherwise, but in the case of which there is a quick disposal and there 
are more of corporal and physical punishments. 

(3) Offences, mostly criminal that are to be dealt with exclu- 
sively by the king and there may or may not be a regular trial in such 
cases. In case of political offences of murder, etc., there were no 
trials and the word of the king was final. 

Again, in most of the cases of murder, the punishment is death 
and no writer has shown any compromise in this. Treating of the instinct 
of criminality as a disease and showing sympathy towards the offender 
is a modern trend it is not to be found in any country in the world either 
in the days of Manu or even till the last century. The Smrtikaras do 
not go into the reasons of criminality and take for granted that there are 
bounds to be, in any society, even the best, some persons, who will be 
criminals, and the only thing that law and king can do is to punish 
them and eradicate criminality from the society. They do not believe 
and in their days it was not possible for them to believe that every 
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school opened is a jail closed. At this stage it must, however, be accep- 
ted, to give justice to the ideal of monarchy in the days of Manu and 
Kautilya that they wanted the king or the ruler to guarantee full safety 
and security of bread to one and all in the society. It is, therefore, 
natural that they then did not accept that any man might commit crimes 
due to shortage of food and because he starves. 



Dr. N. SUBBU REDDIAR 

lYARPA AND TIRUMURAIS* 

A brief comparative study 


The Fourth book of Nalayiram, lyarpa^ as it stands tod ly, consists 
of eleven poems of six Alvars namely First three Alvars (Poykaiyalvar, 
Putattalvar and Peyalvar), Tirumalicaiyalvar, Nammalvar and Tiru- 
madkaiyalvar, the eleventh poem Ramanuca-niirrantati being the com- 
position of one later day devotee known as Arautanar. The Tirumurais 
(the Saivite canon) are twelve in number consisting of twenty seven 
saints and poets from Tirumiilar the earliest saint of time and Cekkilar 
the latest. A brief comparative study may be attampted here. The 
study undertaken is no more than citing some interesting parallels in 
attitudes and expressions between the works of the Alvars and the Saivite 
Tirumuraisi no exhaustive listing or study of similar sentiments and 
phrases occurring in these two sets of works has been aimed at here, for 
such a study will be far beyond the scope of the present paper and may 
well be a research project by itself. 


lyarpa stands m comparison with the Eleventh Tirumurai. On 
their very face both are collections of miscellaneous poems of different 
authorship. Of the eleven poems in the lyarpa the eleventh poem 
Ramanuca-nurrantati is a later day addition after the date of redaction 
by Nathamuni whereas the Eleventh Tirumurai itself is a collection of 
poems coming at a later date after Nampiyantar Nampi made his arrange- 
ment of the Saivite works. The former work consists of the following 
types of poems : 


* Paper presented in the 4th seminar -conference held on 10th, 11th and 12th 
June, 1972 at Trivendrum organised under joint auspices of Indian Uni versity 
Tamil Teachers’ Association and the University of Kerala. 
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Types 

Number of poems 

Antatis 

6 

Aciriyam 

1 

Viruttam 

1 

Matals 

2 

Elukkurrirukkai 

1 

Total 11 poems (five types) 

The latter has the following 

types of poems, arranged in the order 

of the traditional age of the authors : 

Types 

Number of poems 

Antati 

8 

Arruppatai 

1 

Iratfaimani Malai 

4 

Ula 

2 

Ettu 

1 

Elukkurrirukkai 

1 

Elupatu 

1 

Ekataca Malai 

1 

Orupa orupaktu 

1 

Kalampakam 

1 

Kali Venpa 

1 

Kopap-pracatam 

I 

Cittukkavi 

1 

Tokai 

1 

Nanmani Malai 

1 

Patikam 

2 

Peruntevapani 

1 

Maram 

2 

M u mma^^ikko vai 

7 

Viruttam 

2 

Venpa 

1 

Total 41 poems (twenty one types) 


In lyarpa out of eleven poems ten are on the Lord Visnu and 
one about an atiyar (devotee). In the Eleventh Tirumurai out of forty 
one poems twenty seven are on Lord Siva, three on God Vinayaka, one 
on the various sacred places and ten about the atiyars (devotees). 

Nampiyantar Nampi has contributed nine poems to this collec- 
tion.i Again one can see no stamp of the author’s name in any of the 


1. 11. 32 to 41 
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poems in the Fourth Book of Nalayiram except in Tiruviruttam, But 
even Nammalvar who puts his name-stamp in all his poems does not do 
so in his Tiruvaciriyam and Periya Tiruvantati. But a few of the poems in 
the Eleventh Tirumurai have the author’s stamp on them.^ 

In the lyarpa five Tiruvantatis are on Lord Visnu and one Amdti 
is about Ramanuja, In the Saivite canon six Tiruvantatis are on Lord 
Siva, one about the sixty three devotees of Siva, and one about TirujSana- 
campantar. One verse in the Mutal TiruvanmtP describing the form of 
God as He manifests Himself in the five elements is similar to one in 
the Karaikkal Ammaiyar’s Arputa TiruvantatiA The idea that God will 
come to the devotees in the form in which they long for Him to come to 
them is found in both the poems.^ Poykaiyalvar describes the image of 
God where one half is Siva and the other half Visnu and Karikkal 
Ammaiyar visualises Siva as having Visnu on his one side and his con- 
sort Uma on the other. Peyalvar also expresses a similar sentiment.^ 
According to Poykaiyalvar the eight-lettered mantra (Om Namo 
Narayanaya) is the only means leading us to moksa, the goal of human 
endeavour’ and according to Kapilateva Nayanar the Lord’s name in 
our tongue serves us as a step for voyaging towards our ultimate goal7 
The same sentiment is expressed by Tirunavukkaracar slightly in a 
diCFerent way. According to him one need not have any fears about 
Yama as one has the tongue to utter God’s name.^ There are 
parallel statements, in the Mutal Tiruvantati and the Eleventh Tirumufai; 
both the saints say that even if the devotees commit mounting blunders, 
the Lord will condone all of them and take only their good acts into 
account.^ 

One cannot define the Lord’s form as He takes any form to alle- 
viate the diflSculties of His devotees, according to Putattalvario’ and 
Karaikkal Ammaiyar expresses the same sentiment in a slightly different 
way. She poses the question which is the real from of God - whether 
it is in the form of half-man and half-woman or whether it is the form 
incorporating Tirumal in His body or whether it is the form bes- 
meared with the white ashes and riding on the bull.i^ There is one 


2. 11.1,2,3,5,7 and 24 

3. Mutal Tiruvantati (M.T.) 29 

4. 11.5:21 

5. M.T. 44 = 11.5:33 

6. M unram Tiruvantati (Mu T) 63 

7. M.T 95 = 11.23:86 

8. Tevaram 5 91:6 

9. M.T. 41 = Tiruvacakam (TVBC) 493 

10. bantam Tiruvantati (I.T.) 60 

11. 11.5:59 
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beautiful description of Tirumalai (Tirupati Hill) by Putattalvar. He 
shows a male elephant having a very tender plant of bamboo dipped in 
honey in his trunk and offering it to his consort the female elephant^^ 
A similar situation is shown by Nakkirateva Nayanar who says that 
the male elephant is putting a small branch of a sandal tree dipped in 
honey in the mouth of his consort, the female elephant. Many of the 
activities of the monkeys and elephants of Tirumalai as shown by the 
first three Alvars and those shown by Nakkirateva Nayanar in his 
Tiruiynkoymalai Elupatu are similar and are vivid. A sort of simi- 
larity occurs in the statements of Putattalvar and Karaikkal Ammaiyar. 
Both consider themselves as the real tapasvins as they have a strong 
desire to remove the roots of their birth, the former by placing a garland 
of Tamil verses at the feet of His Lord^^ and the latter by surrendering 
herself to Him and becoming a slave lO Him A paralLl statement 
occuring both in Putattalvar’s poem and Tiruvacakam can also be 
noticed. The Alvar does not desire to be a ruler of this earth nor does 
he aspire to have the position of Indra, the king of the celestials after 
having worshipped Lord Visnu.^^ Saint Manikkavacakar says that he 
is not afraid of birth or death nor does he desire to have a kingdom on 
this earth or in heaven 

The idea that the servants of Yama (Naman tamar) would not 
dare to approach the devotees of Visnu as expressed by Poykaiyalvar^^, 
Tirumalicaiyalvar,2o Tontaratip-potiyalvar,^! Tirumahkaiyalvar,^^ and 
Nammalvar23 is expressed by Nakkirateva Nayanar also.24 Butin the 
poems of Tiruraalicaiyalvar and Nakkirateva Nayanar the statements 
are exactly similar. Here Yama gives instructions to his servants not 
to approach the devotees of the Lord, bat to bow to them re^ )ictfully 
and go away from them politely. The same sentiment hiis been i.x- 
pressed by Campantar also.-^ 


12. I.T. 75 

13. 11.11:38 

14. Cf Tevaram 1.70 

15. I.T. 74 

16. 11.5:7 

17. LT. 90 

18. T.V.K. Tiruccatakam^ll 

19. M.T. 55 

20. Nanmukan Tiruvantati (Nan. T) 68 

21. Tirumalai 1 

22. Periya Tirumoli (Peri, Tm) 8.10:6 

23. TiruvaymoliiTMM,) 10.2:1 Cf. ibid, 3.2:10 

24. 11.10:85,86. Cf. Tevaram 2.48:5; 7.55:1; 7.90 

25. T^aram 3 49:4 
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A rare proverb occurs both in the Nammalvar's Tiruviuttam^^ and 
in Manikkavacakar’s TiruvScakam.^’^ The mode of citation in the 
former makes it highly probable that this poem has taken it from some- 
where else. The sentiment of self-surrender expressed in a verse of the 
former is identical to that in all the ten stanzas of aiaikkalap-pattu of 
the latter^s. But Tiruviruttam corresponds more with Manikkavacakar’s 
other work Tirukkdifaiyar,^^ Both are the poems of Akam theme, 
highly mystic in nature; they are allegorical poems, which express the 
love of the soul for the Lord. The former contains one hundred verses 
in the antati arrage.nent|and the latter four hundred verses on almost all 
approved thsnss (turais) of Akam subject-matter schematically 
arranged; but the verses here are not in the antati arrangement. 
Students of thj histcry of Ta nil Literature will know that Akam verses 
of the Cankim age which were unconnected dramatic monologues led to 
the development of the epic by something like the combination of 
monologues- Literary pieces came to be written consisting of a series of 
speeches of the lovers and the people around them, so as to ptesent a 
CO itinuous romantic story starting from the ftrst meeting of the lovers 
and with their living together in peace. The epic poem in which the 
illustrative headings of the various Akam contexts arranged in their 
historical sequence is called *Kovai\ This is the difference between the 
earlier and later poetics. Manikkavacakar’s poem is the second attempt, 
the first one being in IraiyanUr Akapporul, As Manikkavacakar’ Kovai is 
held in great veieration, it is called Tirukkovalyar the prefix 

(sajred) and with the suffi'c ‘5r’ (the h)norific singular) generally used 
for great men but coming to be added also to names of great literary 
pieces. It appears to me that in Nammalvar’s poem as the verses are 
not sciemitieilly arranged as in the case of Manikkavacakar’s poem it 
cmiot be clujsified as obeying to the Kovai type of literature and so it 
his not been given the name of Kovai but given the name Viruttam^ the 
type of metre, Kattilaikkalitturai, which, in those days, was known as 
‘viruttam’. Tne poems are similar in the sense that both are an 
account of t'ne piligrimige of the soul to its reil Self; the soul in both 
the cises hiving beheld the Divine turns Godward. In Nammalvar’s 
poem the lady bve is the soul uaJthe hero is God, which is the ordi- 


26. T.V.R. 4 

27. T.V.K. 91 

28. T.V.R. 85 = T.V.K. 408-417 

2^. The metre of T.V.R. is Kittilaik'kaVtturai which is the metre of the poems 
of Tirukkovaiyar also. Poems on Kattalaikkalitturai were called viruttams in 
those days This m^tre is the same as taravukkoccakam referred to in 
Tolkap piyam-o^yya\iy3\ (Sut. 155. Peraciriyar’s commentary). Vide. Vellai- 
varanan, K; Panniru Tirumurai Varalar'u Vol. I pp. 321-332. Cf. Meenakshi- 
sundaram, T.P. : A History of Tamil Literature pp. 65, 73. 
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nary trend of the mystic poetry. But in r/>MA-*orflz>a/- the lady love is 
God and the hero is the souP°. 


Another common peculiarity that can be noticed between the 
works of the Ajvars and Niyanmars is that when the Alvars bring in the 
Akam theme they make the whole decads carry the theme whereas when 
the Nayanmars handle the same theme they do so in individual verses in 
this decad or that.^' 


The Tiruvaciriyam of Nammalva-- and the Orupa orupak'u^- of 
Pattinatiar are similar. Both are in Sciriyappa metre and are in the 
aniati arragement. The former consists of seven ver'.esa..d the latter 
ten. The emphasis on number may again been seen in the latter. The 
opening verses in the two poems describe the grand forms. of their rc.s- 
pective 1^ jrds; the former describe the Thirivikk irama avatar a n d the I a 1 1 c r 
the presiding deity at Tirivorriyiir near Madras. Even mythology 
becomes real and vivid in the hands of these two imaginative saints. 
The mythological stories become to them revelations of how only the 
love of their respective Lords removes obstructions. It is not the beginn- 
ing or the middle but the fnal end of these episodes, namely, the loving 
victory and joy of their Lords, born of their satisfaction of serving us 
that IS emphasised in these references in the mythological stories. The 
fi fth verse in the Alvar’s poem contains the famous story o f Bal i After 
getting the boon of having three feet of the land from the asu’ra king 
t^he Lord assuines His universal form to measure out the earth and 
heavens with His feet. Afier measuring two He finally nuts Hi^ fmt 
rte header Bali for the third foot oflaVd. I, ia the LS of 
toachmsHis children-all living beings -ii, this act of measnrcmenTthlt 
IS emphasised in this episode. The idea of inspiring the fntnr.a,* * * 

with hope and love through and by ,hi, " 10 ",°! It rf! 
shall ante. Similarly the exploits of Lord Jiva finds a place in Ih ’ 
of Pattinatifiri. Re^nees ,0 the incidents of hurntgtlth ” 


30. 


31. 

32. 


ra, the 

wlnst ihe intention of Miniltk.vacak.r (v‘dV 

Tirumurai f'aralaru-Vo) II pp. :73-277). ' ° K : Painiirti 

n 3 l'^Th'^' etc Peri.Tm. 2.7, 9.4; e.c., = mZram. 
penod composirv.net by the poets of 

dr.'“;r 

greater frequency. For the Patll\Tp ,T are of 

f- latter ..... 


lUt 


33. 11.31:3 
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incidents at Daksa’s sacrifice, the removing of one head of Brahma, the 
destruction of Manmata (Cupid)^ the story of Ravana being pressed 
under the mount Kailasa and the episode of saving Markanteya from the 
hands of Yama are given in the verse. It is only the Lord’s infinite 
mercy which is brought out in all these stories. The Alvar emphasises 
the importance ofself-surrender to His feet;^^ to him Lord Visnu is^the 
only God and he will worship only Him.^^ Similarly the feet of Siva 
are the only ship to Pattinattar by which he will saiP^ and he will per- 
form worshipping only to those feet and no other^^. Pattinat tar’s poems 
though written on grand style full of captivating similes and charming 
descriptions give only the message of Saivite Nayanmars in a simple 
language. 


There is a similar idea being expressed by Nammalvar in his Periya 
TiruvantatP^ and by Manikkavacakar in his Tiruvacakam.^^ The Alvar 
asks the Lord whether He is going to take him to his fold by virtue of 
His operative grace or whether He is going to prescribe the arduous and 
steep paths or asmhga yoga before He takes him. Similarly Manikka- 
vacakar asks the Lord whether He is going to take him to His feet or 
whether he is pushing him to another cycle of birth or births. Both of 
them are anxious to know their Lord’s will. 


The interest evinced by the poets in the significance of numbers 
has already been pointed out.’*® Their interest in these is revealed in 
the arrangement of these numbers either in the ascending or in the des- 
cending order. first in the ascending and then in the descending order. 
Even saints like Tirumankaiyalvar and JEanacampantar indulge in this 
kind of game in their poems. In their poems of acrostics known as 
Tiruvelukkurrirukkai^^ one can see this aspect of similarity. The two 
poems are thus arranged in the form of a ratha or chariot : 


34. TVC. 5 

35. ibid. 7 

36. 11.31 : 8 

37. 11.31:9 

38. P.Tv. 6 

39. T.V.K.415 

40. Appar plays with the number five in different meanings in one verse, fharam- 
4.26:5 

41. Tirumankaiyajvar’s Tiruvelukkurrirukkai = Tevaram 1 128 
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1 - 2-1 
I - 2 - 3 - 2 - 1 
1-2-3-4-3-2-1 
I _2-3-4-5-4-3-2-1 
1_2-3-4-5-6-5-4-3-2-1 
1-2-3-4-5-6-7-6-5-4-3-2-1 
I_2-3-4-5-6-7-6-5-4-3-2 - I 


I_2-3-4-5-6-7-6-5-4-3-2 - 1 
1_2-3-4-5-6-7-6-5-4-3-2 - 1 
1_2-3-4-5-6-5-4-3-2-1 
1_2-3-4-5-4-3 - 2-1 
I_2-3-4-3-2-1 
1 _ 2 - 3 - 2 - 1 
1 - 2-1 

It may be noted that the upper half and the lower half of this 
arrangement are symmetrical in their number of rows and the number 
of compartments in each row. This type of poem is composed with the 
words and phrases denoting these numbers in such a way that they may 
be arranged in the form as shown above. The Ajvar’s poem consisting of 
forty five lines is a Hymn of Surrender to the presiding deity at Kumba- 
konam while theNayanar’s consisting of the same number of lines is a 
Hymn of Praise to the Lord Siva. The latter’s poem is the first of its 
kind in the Tamil literature^ upon which the later poems of this kind 
have been modelled. The Alvar’s poem is in the nilaimcntila aciriyappa 
while Campantar’s poem is in the inaikkuralSciriyappa metres. 


' T° Tirumankaiyalvar’s two Matals there are no counierp rt in' 

the Saivite Tirumurais. In fact, one does not come across this type of 

composition in the whole range of these works. But one can see a 

proverb occurring in Tirumahkaiyllvar’s Ciriya Timmuial and Tiruna- 

vukkaracar’s Temram*^ in which all the stanzas of a paiikam end wiih 

a proverb. The Parakala Nayaki pleads th it Kama is the goal of life 

-cause among the three goals Dharma, Artha and Kama those who 

Ml h ! do realise ihe other two goah alsoautomaii- 

whaMs called 'o her, to believe thattoatta-n 

nat IS called moksa, the UTiuttainable, which is u 

conception, is like leaving a hare to escaoe and .h? ^ 


42. Pefijfapuranam - Tirujnana 276. 

43. C. Tml. Kanoi SsuTevaram 4.5:2. 
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whose flesh even if the bird is caught, is not palatable and is quite use- 
less. Similar is the foolish action of those who give up Kama and are 
in pursuit of moksa. 

The Ramanuca~nurrantati stands in comparison with the six works 
of Nampiyantar Nampi viz, Alutaiyapillaiyar Tiruvantati, Alutaiya^ 
p^laiyar Tiruccanpai Viruttam, Alutaiyapillaiyar Tiru^mummanikk^vai, 
j^utaiyapillaiyar Tiruvuldcmalai^ Alutaiyapillaiyar rirukilampakam and 
Alutaiyapillaiyar Tiruttokai. Tiruvirahkattamutanar’s work briefly 
gives references to the twelve Alvars'*^ and Acaryas^^ though it is a poem 
about the Ramanuja’s qualities and his services to the Vaisnavism and 
the Vis stadvaita philosophy. It is a poem of one devotee about another 
devotee who has done yeoman service to his religion and philosophy. 
One can see here the deep and intense devotion of Amutanar to his 
Acarya^s at the same time revealing his master’s devotion to the Lord^^ 
and to the Alvars^® eip^cially Nammalvar and his works^^ and also to 
the devotees of Visnu^®. Some biographical incidents of Ramanuja 
are also found in the poem^*. But Nampiyantar Nampi on the lines of 
'TiruttontattokaV of Campantar has produced a work called Tiruttontar 
Tiruvantdti about the devotees of Siva including Campantar, Appar and 
Cuntarar52^ Manikkavaeakar’s name is not found either in the 

Cuntarar’s Firuttontatwkai^^ or Nampiyantar Nampi ’s Tiruttontar Tiru^ 
vantdti Nampiyantar Nampi’s Alutaiya Pillaiyar Tirvantctti corresponds 
to Amutanar’s poem in many respects. It shows his deep and intense 
devotion to Tirujnanacampantar^^ the incidents in the life of his 
great master^^ and his master’s devotion to Lord ^iva^s. Unlike 
Amutanar, Nampi has introduced the Akam element in his verses. 
So these sections of the poem are either in the words of the hero, the 
heroine or her maid. It may also be stated that as many as six poems 
about Camp-intar may also be taken as an index of Nampi’s great devo- 
tion to his master Campanrar. His other five poems also contain these 
aspects. 


44. Ramanuea-nurrantM (R.N.) 8-19. 

45. R.N. 20, 21 

46. ibid 2, 4, 5, 6, 24, 25 etc., 

47. ibid 28, 30, 33, 36, 40 etc., 

48 ibid 8 to 10 

49. ibid 18, 19, 20, 29, 64 
50 ibid 51. 57 

51. ibid 58. 64, 65, 68, 91,99 

52. 11.34 

53. 11.35: 2, 18. 24, 30. 42 etc, 

54. 11.35: 12, 16, 28, 34. 39, 40 etc , 

55. 11.35; 22. 37, 88. 99 etc. 
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Another curious general correspondence between the two tradi- 
tions, those of NSlSyiram and Tirumurais, in point of what is lacking, 
may be noticed here. In the Vaispavite literary traditions as a whole, 
we notice the absence of any substantial work of hagiology of an epic 
order and grandeur corresponding to Cekkilar’s PeriyapurSnam in the 
Saivite tradition. This rather regrettable lack in the Vaisnavite tradi- 
tion is in a sense matched by an equally sad lack in the other tradition, 
namely, the absence in the Saivite literature of a body of commentary 
on the Tirumurais similar to the elaborate commentaries on the Nslayi- 
ram, especially on Tiruvsymoli which have been made available in the 
Vaisnavite tradition. 



DR. SHRINARAYANA MISHRA 

ORDER OF ENUMERATION OF 
THE VAISESIKA CATEGORIES 

Attainment of salvation is the ultimate goal of all the branches 
of Indian Philosophy. Of course, dilBFerence of opinion, as it is bound 
to exist among scholars at least in some cases is there also about the 
nature of salvation, but it is not totally denied even by the materialist, 
least to say of others. This difference not withstanding, there is strik- 
ing unanimity of opinion among most of the philosophical systems of 
India about the general principle that the direct realisation of the 
intrinsic nature of categories is the means for salvation, although they, 
depending on varying philosophical conceptions of their own, conside- 
rably differ from each other as to the number and nature of categories. 
Closely following this standing principle, also the Vaisesika system 
of Kanada puts in a new set of categories numbering six, namely 
substance, quality, action, genus universal, particularity and inherence. 
Non-existence or negation was later added as the seventh category. 
The direct realisation of the real nature of these categories is regarded 
to lead to salvation. For this purpose they have been duly enume- 
rated, defined and some of them critically examined in the Vaisesika 
literature. 


Among the many aspects of treatment of number, nature and 
process of realisation of categories of the system significance is attached 
to the particular order in which the categories are to be enumerated. 


The early Vaisesika writer, Prasastapada enumerates them in the 
following order; substance, quality, action, universal, particularity 
and inherence. This order has been maintained throughout the period 
of the history of the Vaisesika literature. There must be some reason 
behind this. 
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Among the early Vaisesika writers, like Prasastapada, his com- 
mentators, namely Vyomasiva, Sridhara, Udayana and Srivatsa, to 
whom all the Vaisesika system owes much for its development for 
centuries, it is Sridharacarya alone that took up, perhaps for the first 
time, the problem and accordingly offered some logical explanations 
which in turn fructified in giving impetus to his successors to provide, 
at least in a few cases, some alternative or altogether different expla- 
nations. 

I. SUBSTANCE: 

As already stated, substance stands first in'tlie order of enumera- 
tion. To justify its first enumeration Sridhara argues that it is enume- 
rated first, because it is the substratum of ail the categories. ^ Sankara 
Misra,^ Madhava^ Sarasvati,3 Jinavardhana Stiri,^ Padmanabha Misra,^ 
Cinnam Bhatta,^ Madhavacarya'^ and Mallinatha^ think in the same 
line. 

Sankara Misra gives yet another reason. He argues that substance 
is mentioned first, because this alone is entitled to get salvation.^ This 
argument may be taken to imply either that since substance alone is 
entitled to attain salvation, the most elevated metaphysical factor, or 
that since substance claims the utmost importance in as much as this 
alone is entitled to get salvation in total exclusion of other categories, it 
is enumerated first. 

1. adau dravyasyoddesah, sarvdirayatvena dravyasya pradhanyat, NyayakandalJ 
(NK), p. 17, Varaaasiya Sanskrit University, 1963. 

2. idanim sarvapadartha^rayatayd ca prathamoddistasya dravyasya 

Vaises ikasutropaskara (VSU), I.i 5. 

3. a. dravyasya sarvapaddrthadhdratvena pradhdnyat prathamam uddeiah, 

Mitabhdsini [MW), pp. 14-15, Calcutta 

b. tatra sakalapaddrthddharatvat dravyddlnam uddesakramah, SarvadarSana- 

kaumiidi (SDK), p. 6 Trivandrum, 1938. 

4. tatra sarvesaniadharatvenopajlvyatvat purvam dravyasyopanyasah, Jinavardhant 
(JV), p. 6. Ahmedabad, 1963. 

5. gunadyairayataya pradhanam dravyam prathamam Sha, Setu, p. 35, Varanasi, 
1931. 

6. samastapadarthahayatvena pradhdnasya dravyasya prathamam uddeiah, Tarka- 
bhdsdprakd^ika (TBP), p. 208. 

7. samastapaddrthayatanatvena pradhanasy a dravyasya prathamam udde^ ah, Sarva- 
darianasamgraha (SDS), p. 84, Poona, 1928. 

8. iha sarvdsrayatvena pradhdnyat dravyddyudde^akramah, Niskantakd 

(Nis) a commentary by Mallinathaon the Tdrkikaraksd of Varadaraja, p. 130, 
Varanasi, 1903. 

9 idSnim apavarga hhdgitayd prathamoddistasya dravyasya, VSU. I.i. 5 

10. prameyesu apavarga eva murdhdbhisiktah, TdtparyatJkd, p. 35, Chowkhamba 
1925. 

II. pramdnddisv api pradhanam prameyam, tatra py dtmatattvam, tadarthaivdd 
itaresdmiti, Nydvabhusana, p. 5, Varanasi, 1968. 
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No doubt, substance is entitled to attain salvation, but only in 
particular, namely the soul rather than in general. If this is to be 
admitted, why then has the soul not been enumerated first among the 
types of substance? This renders the above argument simply futile. 
Presumably this was the reason which compelled the learned author to 
take another course to repeat^- Sridhara. 

Now Madliava Sarasvati’s arguments deserve examination. He 
proposes two arguments. The first is only what Sridhara gives. ^3 xhg 
second argument is that substance is the inherent cause {^amavayU 
karana) of all the effects. Padmanabha Misra too hints at latter 
explanations. A careful consideration of this argument proves that it 
is a complex one as it would involve all the arguments for mentioning 
quality and action, the two heterogeneous effects of substance, before 
other categories, like universal particularity, etc. Besides, it fails to 
explain why eternal categories, like universal, etc., have not been 
enumerated first. 

Even Sridhara’s statement poses some problem, because ordinarily 
no substance can be considered to be the substratum of some of the 
catetories like gunatva and karmatva. This is therefore, explained by 
some scholarsi^ to mean that substance is, directly or indirectly, the 
substratum of all the categories. Others explain Sridhara’s view by tak- 
ing substance to be the substratum of all, on the ground that it possesses 
all those which are determined by any of the properties meant for divid- 
ing categories into six or seven. 1*7 Of these two views the latter is defi- 
nitely better than the former, because its acceptance will render it totally 
impossible to repudiate the indirect substratumness even in quality. It 
is better to take that a substance is enumerated first because it is not the 
substratum of the absolute negation of all those which are determined 
by any of the properties constituting the very basis for dividing 
categories. 

2. QUALITY: 

Quality is second in enumeration. It succeeds substance and 
precedes action. §ridhara argues that it is enumerated next to sub- 
stance, because in its varieties it exceeds action. All the categories 
beginning with quality deserve their enumeration only after substance on 
which they depend because one can think of an attribute only after hav- 

n. Vide f n 2^ 

13. Vide fn. 3. 

14. dravyasya samavdyikaranatvena ca prddhdnydt prathamam udcfe^ah, M.B, 

pp. 14-15. 

15. gunddikdranatayd prathamam dravyanirupanam, Setu, p. 51 

16. Vasudevasastri's Sanskrit commentary on SDS, p. 214, Poona, 1928. 

17. Notes on the Saptapaddrthi, p. 14. Calcutta. 

18. gundndm cd karmdpeksayd bhuyastvad dravydnantaram abhidhdnam, NK, p. 17. 
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ing first conceived of its possessorJ^ The very dependence of quality 
on substance is considered a sufficient proof for deciding the succession 
of the former to the latter. 

But being more (quantitatively) must not be taken to decide 
precedence or succession of a category, for this cannot explain why the 
Visesas which are numerically larger have not been enumerated even 
before quality. 

Hence his successors, Sankara Misra,^® Madhava Sarasvati^^, 
Jina vardhana Suri,22 Cinnam Bhatta^^ and Madhavacarya^^ explain 
that quality is placed immediately after substance for it (quality), in 
every form, inheres in all substances while action which has been given 
third place in the series does so only in the movable ones. Quality is 
related to substance more extensively, more intimately than action 
does, A negative statement in this context would better explain the 
cases of the effect substances at the moment of their production in so 
far as they are conceived to remain without any quality for that one 
moment (utpannam dravyam ksanam agunam nhkriyam ca tisihati), 

t 

Sankara Misra^s adds that the quality is manifested by and 
manifests the substance. This explanation, however, is not accurate 
for it applies to other categories too, particularly to action, 

Madhava SarasvatP^ explains that quality is produced immedi- 
ately after the production of the substance while others do not do so. 
The basis for this view seems to be that inherence of quality gets mani- 
fested in substance in the moment immediately following that of produc- 
tion of latter. This basis shows that Universal would prove to be the 
most intimate with substance and therefore, it should have been en- 
umerated even before quality. The defence however is available in 
that universal, despite of its being most intimate with substance, has 
been enumerated only next to action simply to obey the general principle 
sati dharmini dharmah cintyante. This is not a direct explanation and so 
Madhava Saras vati states in his other work Sarvadarsanakaumudi that 


19. sati dharmini dharmah cintyante 

20. gunatvena rupeita gimanarn sarvadravya^ritatvat - dravyananiaram gmanam 
uddeiam,WSvA.l.^.' 

21. gunajaOyasya sarvadravyavrttitvat gunasya taddnantaryam, MB. p. 15. 

22. tadanantaram murtdmurtadravyavrtitvdd gunasya, JV. p. 6. 

23. anantararn gunatvopdd'iind sakaladravyavrtter guriasya, TVP, p, 208. 

24. anantararn gunatvopddhind sakaladravyavrtter gunasya, SDS. p. 84. 

25 gundndm dravydbhivyahgyatvarn dravydbhivyanjakatvam ceti 

dravydnantaram gundndm lidde^am^ VSU.l, 6* 

26. gunajdtlyasya utpattyuttaram evatpannatvendtisdnnidhydc ca gunasya 

taddnantaryam, MB. p.l5. 
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quality being the definitive attribute of substance is enumerated next to 
that.27 


Padmanabha Misra explains the precedence of the quality over 
action on the ground that it is one of the causes of the latter. ^8 

3. ACTION: 

Action is placed third in enumeration. Scholars have offered 
various explanations for this. ^ridharacarya contends that since it 
invariably co-exists with quality it is enumerated immediately next to 
that,^^ but co-existence with quality is not a distinctive characteristic of 
action alone. Sankara Misra argues that because action is the product 
of both the substance and the quality and also because it is perceived 
only in such substances which have (manifest) colour, it is enumerated 
only after quality Out of these, the former explanation is better. 
Jinavardhana holds that action is enumerated after quality inasmuch as 
the former is diametrically opposed to the latter in the former inheres 
only in the moving substances while the latter in the unmoving ones 
too. 31 Madhava Sarasvati’s explanation^^ is identical with that of 
Jina vardhana. The explanation for precedence of action to Universal 
consists in the fact that the former is one of the substrata of the latter. 33 

4. UNIVERSAL: 

The universal comes next to action. For the justification of this, 
the following explanations are offered : 

(i) that it is enumerated after substance, quality and action, 
because it inheres as an attribute in all the three, 34 


27. dravyalaksanatvena sannihitatvdt, S.D.K. p. 5. 

28. tadanu karmamatrajanakataya gnnasya, Setu, p 51. 

7.9. niyamena gunanuvidhayitvat karmandm gundnantaram udde^ah, N.K. p. 17 

30. karmandm dravya Janyatayd gmajanyatayd ca ru pi dravyasamavdydc ca prat yaks a- 

teti dravyagundbhidhdndnantaram karmodde^avibhdgdv dha^ V.S.U. 1. 1.7. 

31. tatai ca murtadravyamdtravrttitvat karmanah, J.V. p. 6. 

32. Karma jdtiyasya tadvaiparltydt taddnantaryam, M.B. p. 15. 

33 cf. a) karmvdtiyasya Jdtyddhdratvdc ca taddnantaryam, MJB, p. \5, 

b) iddnim sdmdnydirayatayd sdmdnydt purvam karmavibhdgamdha^ setu, 

p.5i; 

c) tadanu samdnyavattvasddharmydt karmanah. TBP. p. 208, 

d) sdnidnyavad iipakramat, Nis,p. 130. 

54. a) Karmd(ntd) nvitatvdt sdmdnyasya karmdnantaram abhidhdnam, NK. 

p. 17, 

b) trisv eva vartamdnatvdt, SDK. p. 5, 

c) trayddheyatvdt tadanu sdmdnyasya, JV- p. 6. 

d) paicdt taddiritasya sdmdnyasya^ TBP p. 208, 

e) paicdt tritayd&ritasya sdmdnyasya, SDS. p. 84. 
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(ii) that it is more extensive in its scope than particularity and in- 
herence and therefore enumerated before them,^^ 

(iii) that it is the basis of anuvrtti-pratyaya (notion of identity) 
alone in contrast to particularity which constitutes the very 
ground of vyavrtti-pratyaya (notion of diffrence) only and hence 
placed before the latter^® and 

(iv) that it is the only perceivable category among the rest and there- 
fore, enumerated first of all the rest.^^ 


Among these four the second is rather confusing, for it is not 
^rioyi-n of logical understanding, inherence, invariably co-existing 
with generic attribute, be regarded as a less extensive category than the 
latter. Thejhird one too is equally illogical, because except Para-satta 
or para-samanya all other Universals, technically known as apara-sattas 
elFects both the anuvrtti-pratyaya and the vyavrtti-pratyaya as well. So 
universal in general can in no way be regarded as opposed to particula- 
rity. There is some sense in the fourth but the first one is the most 
logical and acceptable one. 


5. PARTICULARITY : 

After universal particularity is enumerated, because it rests only 
m few substances and also for its being beyond the reach of the senses. 
It 13 enumerated before inherence which is found in all the five cate- 
gories including particularity.38 Madhava Saraswati explains the 
secon argument as due to its relatedness to the universal. 39 The 
tormer argument is sound and therefore, acceptable. 

a) tntayagatatvena ca bahuvisayatvat tadanantaryam, 

b) nissamanyesu bahvaSrayatvat , Nis. p. 130. 

samanyasyanuvrttaty^ena tadanantaryam, MB. p. 15 

(b) vliesasya samavetanSt ... tadanantaryam, p.l5, 

(c ^^"^'’‘^yavatamsarvesdmsahkalandrthamviSesandm, iW n 6 

(d) tadanantaram!iamavdyahayasyayifesasya,T^? 2(iZ 

(f) samavdyyupakramat, Nis. p. 130 , 

(g) *<^‘^nantaramsamavayadhikaranLyavUesasya,ST>S p 84 


36. 

37. 
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6. INHERENCE: 

Inherence is the last enumerated positive category it is natural to 
count it at the end"^*^ after all the categories which are its substrata. 

7. NEGATION ; 

Negation comes last in the whole series. Although it is not enume- 
rated by earlier writers as a category to be realized for attaining sal- 
vation, the later writers admit Its mention at the end is due to its 
invariable dependence upon the positive categories'^-. 

From the above account it is clear that the Vaisesika writers have 
been very careful in accounting for the enumeration of the categories in 
such a logical order. 


40 (a) pancapadarthavrtteh samavSyasya sarva^esenSbhidhSne prapte^ NK. p. 17, 

(b) etesSm pancUnam sambandhatvena samavayasya, MB. p. 15, 

(c) tadanantarampurvoktesu pancasu samavayo vartate iti sucayitnm samavayasya 

JV. p. 6, ’ 

(d) idanlm kramapraptam samavayam aha, Setu, p. 51 , 

(e) ante samavayasyeti TBP. p. 208, 

(f) ante' vaHstasya samvayasyeti SDS. p. 84, 

(g) tacchesatvac ca Nis. p. 130. 

41. This problem is dealt with in detail by the author in a separate paper ‘Concept 
of Negation as a separate category in the Vaisesika system*, KavUekhara 
felicitation voL, Allahabad 

42. (a) sannam nisedha rupatvena abhdmsya taddnantaryam, MB. p. 15, 

(b) tadanu avaiistasyabhavasya JV. p. 6. 



Dr. M.D. PARADKAR 

SIVARAMA, THE COMMENTATOR OF 
THE DASAKUMARACARITA 


Sivarama is known as the author of the Bhusana or Bhusana, a 
commentary on the eight Ucchvasas of Dandin’s Dasakumaracarita 
excluding the Purva as well as the Uttara-pithika. This commentary 
along with the Padacandrika of the celebrated Kavindracarya Sara- 
svati was edited by N.G. Godbole and K.P. Parab for the Nirnayasagar 
Press, Bombay in 1883. 

Regarding the date and home of Sivarama much is not known 
beyond the information that he himself has given in this commentary. 
He appears to be a devotee of Sankara in so far as he starts with a salu- 
tation to him in the words : 

aparnaya halmavatyd yukiah sthdnuh prasidatu / 
sarvatapaprasamanah sarvdbhistaphalapradah jl 

i.e., ‘Let Sthanu accompanied by Aparna, the daughter of Himavat, 
the cause of removing all difficulties and the giver of all heart-cherished 
desires, confer favour (on us)’. The fact that Sankara was his 
favourite deity is also corroborated by the introductory verse of his 
commentary on the drama Tapati-samvarana of Kulasekharavarman 
which offers a salutation to Candracuda.^ In this commentary named 
BhUsand, he further informs us that his grandfather Trilokacandra 
distinguished himself as a lustrous Brahmin {mahaujdh dvijUgrydh)^ 
devotee of Sankara {mahesapctddmbujasaktacetah) and commended res- 
pect from the king of the country {naresa-sampujitapadapadmah) . 
Krsnarama the son of this repository of bliss, gave birth to four among 
whom he, i.e., Sivarama, was the eldest. The verse 

govindaramo Hha mukundaramo jdtah kramdt kesavar^masamjnah / 
karomi fikdm nijabandhuvargamude manojndm sivaramasamjnah jf 

1 , pranipatya candracudam irXmatkula&ekhardvarilndrakrtam / 

tapatisamvaranSkhyam natakam adhikrtya vivaranam kriyate // 
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not only giv^s the names of his three brothers in due order but also 
adds the detail that the commentary BhUsana was primarily written 
with th 2 purpose of enlightening them. Aufrecht in his Catalogous 
Catalogorum (vol. I, p. 652) g.yes Tripathin as his surname and says 
that 'he quotes the Paribhasendusekhara in the Laksmivilasa, which 
suffices to place him in the beginning of the eighteenth century’. This 
Laksmivilasa probably refers to his commentary on the work Naksatra- 
mala wrongly attributed to him. 

Coming to the works of our author, Aufrecht has referred to as 
many as ten, namely (i) Kancanadarpana-Vasavadattatika^ {n) Kadam- 
baritika, (iii) Kdvyalaksmiprakdsa^ (iv) Dasakumaracaritabh^sya, (v) 
Naksatramald with its commentary Laksmivilasa, (vi) Bhupalabhusana, 
(vii) Rasaratnahara, (viiij Laksminivdsdbhidhana- Unadikosa, (ix) Vidya- 
vilasa 2 Lnd. (x) Visamapadl-Kdvyaprakakotika, Among these, the Naksatra- 
mdlQ (p. 185, /. 15),- and Rasaratnahara (p. 188, /. 27, p. 200, /. 11) are 
actually quoted in the Bhusana, the commentary without any such word 
as mama or asmadiya. Hence they do not appear to be the works of 
this Sivarama. The words yad atra vaktavyam taduktam vasavadattadar^ 
pane (p. 204, /. 7) in this commentary however, go to prove the author- 
ship of the Vusavadattadarpana which is possibly identical with Kancana^ 
darpana-Vdsavadattafika referred to by Aufrecht The DasakumSraca- 
rita bhdsya has not come to light; it seems to be an alternative title of 
this commentary known by the name Bhusand which is however, too 
brief to be called bhdsya. Among other works, Commentaries on the 
Kdvyaprakdsa namely Visamapadi and Kadambari can be easily attributed 
to our author. Another work of his, namely a commentary on the drama 
the Subhadra’^dhananjaya of Kulasekharavarman has also been referred 
to by T. Ganapatisascri in his edition of the Tapallsamvarana published 
in Trivandrum Sanskrit Series No. XI in the year 1911. 

The fact that our author belongs to comparatively a very late date 
is also corroborated by his commentary on the Dasakumara carita where 
late lexicons like Anekarthamanjart, Visva, Visvaprakdsa^ Vaijayantz^ 
Haldyudha and Raima along with lexicographers such as Ajaya, Diva- 
kara, Bhaguri and Hemacandra are profusely quoted. 

As has been already stated, very little is known about the personal 
life of our author. It is, however, possible to say that he must have 
resided, in Maharastra for a very long time as the Bhusand offers ling- 
uistic evidence to indicate his close acquaintance with Marathi. It is 
interesting to find explanations of many Sanskrit words with their equiva- 
lents in bhasdy i.e., spoken language and a majority of these words are 

2. References are to the N.S.P. edition of the Daiakumdracaritam of Dandin with 
the commentaries Padacandrika and Bhusana brought out by N.G. Godbole 
and K.P. Parab, 1883. 
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commonly used in colloquiai Marathi* Thus nakhara is explained as 
nahk iti bhasaya (p. 180, I. 7), lohastambha as lohobanda iti bhasaya 
(p. 180, /. 27), and karnikara as kafnacampa iti bhasayam (p. 181, L 4). 
The same is true of upaharakarma paraphrased by sanjhl iti bhasayam 
(p. 184, /. 6), pravahanam by tanga iti bhasaya (p. 184, /. 24), phani- 
mukham by savari iti bhasayam ( p. 186, /. 14) and kslrasagara by 
Sirodaka iti bhasayam prasiddham (p. 199, 1. 13). Explanations of some 
other words in this commentary are more eloquent than these. Mean- 
ings of words like samdamsakam dipika or hastadipa, alindabhumi are 
brought home to the reader by paraphrasing them with sandasl it 
bhasayam (p. 186, I 17), masala iti bhdsdydm (p. 187, /. 3) and omfd 
iti bhasaya prasiddham (p. 193, L 1) respectively. Is it not significant to 
note that our author paraphrases bhrngdra by Jharl ( p. 195,/. 9), 
upahastika by camcvl (p 201, I, 1)? Words like savari, sandasi, masdl, 
omid, jhdrt and camcvi (i.e., canici) cannot be called literary in char- 
acter; they are used in common parlance in villages and towns of Maha- 
rastra. They cannot be used by a person who is not acquainted with 
spoken or colloquial Marathi. Words of our author such as bhasaya 
vakolapadavdcydh (p, 208, L 16), in explaining the term madhyasthdyindh 
and ndgarikabalam nagararaksdkartiir bhasaya kotvdl ity dkhydyah 
balam sainyam. (p. 187, i. 45) can also be offered as an additional evi- 
dence to show his acquaintance with Marathi. Thus on the basis of the 
use of many colloquial words in Marathi, the author of the Bhusand 
or Bhusana can safely be said to have been a resident of Maharastra. 




Dr. PS.R. APPA RAO 

MANAVALLI RAMAKRISHNA KAVI 


Sri Manavalli Ramakrishna Kavi, famously referred to as M.R. 
Kavi, was born on the 20th of March, 1875 at Nungambakkam in Madras. 
He came of a learned brahmin family. His grandfather, Sri Venkata 
Kuppa^Sastri was a great Sanskrit scholar. Sri M R. Kavi’s father Sri 
Rama Sastri was a noted puritan and was proficient in eighteen langu- 
ages and several branches of learning; a connoisseur and a commentator 
on the N^tyas^stra, His (elder) brother Tyagaraja also was a scholar. 
He had a very great aiffection for his brother Ramakrishna Kavi, 

Sri Kavi was first a graduate of the Christian College, Madras and 
after sometime obtained his post-graduate degrees in Telugu and Sanskrit 
from the University of Madras, As a student he published essays on 
Telugu literature, which laid foundations for the future researchers in 
the field. Around the age of 15 or 16 years, he composed the Mrgavati, 
a Telugu poem and dedicated it to his brother Tyagaraja, This was first 
published in the Journal Vaijayanti in 1890 and later as a book in the 
year 1897. It was just this composition that brought him the title kavi 
and thus he came to be known as M.R. Kavi. 

The following are some of the original works of M.R. Kavi : The 
(poetry), Kalihgasenamu (a prakarana)^ Mahavirudu, Vatsa-^ 
rdjacarita and Vasantavildsamu, The Vasantavildsamu is not yet publi- 
shed. It can be said that Sri Kavi was the first to translate Bhasa’s 
dramas like the Karnabhdra into Telugu. Kavi wanted to prepare a 
treatise on grammar based on the language of the Kumdrasambhava of 
Nannecoda and wrote about 22 sutras in this direction. 

Sri Kavi after his graduation worked as D P.I. in the Vanaparti 
SamsthSuam in Telangana where he shaped himself into a well disci- 
plined researcher. He started the collection of Manuscripts (palmleaf) 
and rock edicts. During this period he published a number of books 
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under the general caption Vismrtakavulu (forgotten poets). The first in 
these series is the Kridabhiramamu of Vallabharaya (1909). In the in- 
troduction of this work he established that the author of this work is 
Vallabharaya and not Srinatha. 

The Kumdrasambhava of NannecSda was the second in the series 
of Vismrtakamlu, The first part of this work was published in 1909 with 
an elaborate introduction in which the Kavi established that Nannecoda 
was senior to Nannaya so for considered to be the first Telugu poet. 
This created a great stir in the Telugu literary field but the Kavi unmind- 
ful of this tumultuous breeze, pubisihed the second part of this work in 
1914. The following are a few other works published by the Kavi under 
the caption Vismrtakavulu - The Frahandhamanibhusanamu (1910), 
Tripurantakoddharanamu, Nzti (sastra) muktavali (Baddena niti), Andhra- 
tiruvayimozi^ Srlrahgamdhmmyamu; Sakalanitisarnmatamu* While work- 
ing at Vanaparti, the Kavi toured Telangana, collecting sasanas which 
were published under the caption the Historic Records of Hyderabad 
State. 


After leaving Vanaparti, he worked as Lecturer in Sanskrit in the 
Pacchayyappa’s College, Madras. At this time the Government of 
Madras appointed a few scholars to carry out the task of collecting old 
MSS. with the Kavi as one of the members He was then associating him- 
self with the great pandit S.K.Ramanatha Sastri, These two toured exten- 
sively the whole of Andhra, Tamil, Mysore and Kerala States and 
acquired many valuable works like Bharata’s Ndtyasastra, Abhinava- 
bhdrati of Abhinavagupta, ^rngsraprakasa of Bhoja, Vivarana of yoga-^ 
bhdsya and several dramas. The search for the old MSS. went on for 
six to seven years. 

In association with Sri Ramanatha ^astri as a joint editor, Sri 
Kavi began publishing the Sanskrit works under the title Daksinabhdrati. 
The Caturbhani is the first in his series (1922). The publications like 
the Kundamdla (1923), Avamisundarikathu (1924), Vatsardjacarita of 
Sudraka, Kaumudimahotsava of Vijjikadevi (1929) brought him interna- 
tional fame. 

After the Government of Madras stopped this programme, the 
Kavi left for Rajahmundry to take up the post as Lecturer in the Train- 
ing College. This proved to be really a glorious period in his life. Under 
the compulsion of Sri K P. JayaswaQ, he had to undertake the responsi- 
bility of editing the Natyasdstra of Bharata with the commentary of 
Abhinavagupta for the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series of Baroda. Both the 
text and the commentary were saturated with mistakes and interpola- 
tions. The Kavi himself commented that it would not be possible for 
Bharata, and Abhinavagupta to identify their respective texts even if 
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they were to come down from heavens. Despite such a complexity the 
Kavi undertook the task and brought out the first part of the work (the 
first seven chapters) in 1926. Out of the remaining three parts, only two 
parts were completed and brought out during the life period of the 
Kavi. It can be said that this edition of Natyasastra earned inter- 
national fame for him. 

In 1926 the Kavi joined the T.T, Devasthanams, Tirupati, as the 
Educational Officer. Here he published many valuable articles in Jour- 
nals such as the Venkateswara Journal. His essays published in the 
Bharati under the title Puspanjali proved to be original and illuminating. 

In 1935 the Kavi was appointed as an Examiner of the Macanzy 
Local Records in the History Department of the University of Madras. 
He strived much to translate them into English. This project continued 
for about six years. At this stage the T.T. Devasthanams, Tirupati, 
started an Oriental Research Institute and the Kavi was appointed 
Reader in the Institute. He worked here for a period of ten years the 
last active part of his literary life. 

During his service in S.V. Oriental Institute, at the age of 69, the 
Kavi brought out the famous work Bharatakosa, This work which was 
published in 1951 by the T.T. Devasthanams, Tirupati became his 
magnum opus. 

The Kavi was the poineer having started research in the field of 
Telugu literature- Great scholars like Kandukiiri Viresalingam and 
Veturi Prabbakarasastri spoke very high of the Kavi. In the field of 
Sanskrit literature, Sri h K Jayaswani compared him to a light house 
and said that he was an Institute by himself. 

The Kavi was favoured by Sarasvati only (Goddess of Learning) 
but not Laksmi (Goddess of Wealth). But his poverty did not stand in 
the way of his literary pursuits. In his latter life he lost hold on him- 
self, with the demise of his eldest son Dorasvami Ayya who was himself 
a good scholar and rendered assistance to the father. The demise of his 
eldest son-in-law also came as shock to him. His wife left this world 
long ago. He was reduced to nothing in the last five or six years of his 
life. At this stage the Andhra and Central Governments sanctioned to 
him a monthly pension of Rs. 150/-. But the Kavi could enjoy it only 
for a few months. He breathed his last on the night of the 20th of 
September, 1957- 

Though he was Sarasvati incarnate, he was extremely unassuming 
and humble. He dedicated all his life to research only. 
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The work contains a list of the Medical Manuscripts available with 
a few Manuscript Libraries and Oriental Research Institutes. This 
alphabetical check-list gives the name of text and the libraries where it 
is found with its call number etc., as a ready reference. It also gives 
the alternative title of the book if any. Dr. Raghavan in his foreword 
advocates the necessity for a descriptive catalogue of such works to 
which the present ‘check-list’ forms a nucleus. 

Dr. D.V. Subba Reddy in his introduction has clearly explained 
the purpose and utility of a work of this type. The time and pains taken 
by Dr. Reddy to give a shape to his long cherished desire in the interest 
of our culture and knowledge is commendable. The work, no doubt, is 
a stepping-stone for the researchers who try to establish and revive the 
glory of Indian Medicine. 

In course of time, we hope that Dr. Reddy will be able to bring 
out a comprejiensive Descriptive Catalogue of these works adding the 
material gathered after the publication of this to give higher benefits to 
the scholars. 

The interest exhibited by Dr. Rama Rao in compiling this work is 
praiseworthy. 
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T^'TT?IT?fRr 5[^qiWi:TT ^ #ra3q5r«friH^ 

?T^f|^r: ^RT: 

(f^r^) qJFiffoT ?TqpTTf% i 3on^ 

sScqTqsscTMqq^ ^ RT^TBt q^irq^rora; sn^fiTOT f^FRknf 
=q arq^rm^ I ^ qeq?!??!*!! ??|jTtq ^THI3Fs^T^'t?5T- 

<55^5 ’Tq^^f^.q^rarwr^P % fq^qf 3^ ^^qqrq: 1 

^irrRsr^ir^ 

3urTf^5!mf ^ qrM^: srfq g 

5T?^»%sq#I^ I cfSTT ^ - 

1. ‘^or[^ ('TT. 3-3-1) # q^^si?orq%5f^- 

‘q|5rq^ f^qstq;’ ^ ^v^\ m ^ ‘^on^q 

?^3>jrr^qt er^^^qg^Riqqft^ »tn:’ f% 

sqRsqrq I arq qfefifft’ lqz-' ^tinf^qq^of 

q qrf^qtqq;, arfq g qrfSr^TFqaqmtjRtsFsftf^ ^qcj^qq^i 

2. sf^ aqrqj^oTFcr^q^ia'l^ qifq ?5?njft1^, ciqrfq ^nfq 

qnqJZlWJfrcTFftf^ ^ |58W;| ‘sqiqj^ ^ 

gTq?5[’ ffq qrf^^q, ‘Iqr^P^oiFft =q ^qssrqq ^ ^rrgar frr^> ^ 
g'SF^'ir q ^iqqT qrq^ssfiqt srr35f= ^'rfq: 5rrq5jrqM'iiH'=h^qi+<*Ji^q^f^r 
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I ^rmr hi^5r 4 sifeTi^^ircr i mfr 

52IR5W ^TTwr siTTisR^ srf^qK^iri; sRST^r^TTfit I ^ *FT[iii Hn53ra?iT 

S. ^ ^ ?rTT^ - ‘>3[4 ^<TT 

‘?rTf?i %JTi1^ ^rr^KiiwiftcTrf^, ^ 3 |f^ 1 

5. qgqmoTTi^f^sfiR: ^ - ‘^4 ^r=fiTr5^- 

■o 

1 ^ siri^'Tsi srgs^r^s^ wjRigq^i-'^i- 

»TRr^ ^iqfogorr^j^ ^ ^rrq^TOgffRT qoft^fg, srfq g qjrfgf^ 
^rrqsjra^T ^=q^fg, g m^- 

I iRf f?i^F^ci2ir 3T$ ^rqf^'^qnr: 1 

i‘ 3ujT%^ q^rfgf^ tnfoirw fqw 

IRI*IR: 1% 

rir%i% %Rg %5Tqir I ^ ^ gRRUTRI: 

(3. % 1-40) sirrwTiq^ - 

^q5(t R I 

qRpJT qrfOrf^ 3 sjtczi^^ ip 

|RTf 1 ‘qifOi'Mgror’ qjsRR, qifSiTgqj^ 

grown : I 

2* m rgfgcir gig^fg; - 

‘ftqf^ci^^fgfqg^wggi^g i 
qifM^qr^'tfg ip 

IRRfoft^i iig;, ^ifgg;^, fqg^, ro^, in§^ 

qrMggr fiTif^: ifg grgqjfq: i ^rol^f ^iri^?'?;: ^jcrnfat- 
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^ <TTforf^ I cfsir ^ 5r«^ 

Trf^f^f^'TTf^^ fTTHRipT: | 


3^ - ‘^?r»TRFi^ *ilw 4 t^: I %f^5 qrfSrf^^ ^rf^- 

’TTS^wgrsqn^cr^rk: i jnt^'rfr^ ^tor ^ ^%r fRif:’ 

C% I ^ 3Tirs;qp3H?5IJT^?TT SUTTf^STW 

f^f^cT^f^ Efj«R sr<?R: RMf^T aRir^SF; I 

m RI3FTJ 


^T^r ^rf^^rnirf srrRsf^'t'rr^ =TOorRL qrforf^- 

^^ccffq ‘siREFrffiRf^qjnrrn^F’ (tt. 3 ;. 6-2-144) ‘sRiJFcrr^^f^^S’, 
(<Tr. 3;.- 6-4- ^ 5 ) w ( 41 . % 6 - 4 - 97 ) 

4 % =4’ (41. 7 - 2 - 9 ). ‘^3^^sf4^^rara1l^’ (41. 3 ;. 7-3-85) 

‘^«T, 9Tlt?l, I^T, % W’ |R1^3PTtoilf g [4 ^1 4jiHi f^l^SRR 4lfui^; 

^oirf^lJTrpqre;^^ 1 ^if^ =4 ‘ffFl =4 ^Sl^^prif %iB> HflsTFl- 
4^4ra; cr^cr4i^45f?RTf54=44i^ ^ 4 ^ 2 ^ 44554510 ^ 1 4t 3 4 ?i4%nnf5- 
3?n1oi ?^414lf4 5I1452|4445545Fftf4 51444 4^ I 45li4%i; 

4rf^t454T45^0T14?4t ®rc|4^ fRfl4T 4S14T4 I 441 ■^- 


I- (^. ^, i_82) f^ori^’i?R;i ^ 3447 ^: 

45414^ f4414^ I 314 ‘3^%:’ (41. 7-2-114) ff4 4lfBlf41#l 

1^ 414(4t 434413441 3DTlsf4 f4^4^ I 314%3 ^'=2 44f4, 4^3 ^ 
4lf4^1?F4145lf^45f4% | 4544R41 4noi^4%ff^44413 34 %?3l4 I . 


2. ^sir ‘W41f:’ (^. % 1-1 11 ) ?f4' 

01F4JT4 ff4 441, fit f4f3514; 344114 43 4-4^.4^1 H 4^ WT4% 


3. =^> (;3. 2-50) SRSll^; 1444144 

31^^51 4 f4H14 I 314 3r^35lf4SII4 544f^51fi 441^ ‘4t414- 

4rsi4,'44;’ ff4 4tlif( 4l45?R( | i#4 ‘31^5^441: > (41,?i;. 2-4-56) 
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q'rruiT^^'oi 5ira?r m: ^ i 

W qTf«l'-'4H*-d<=bl%^ Rgq; I 

4. ^%ii (;j. 2_67) |^tJn%5R; | ^caiqpci 

SRJijlt fRRI ‘fJ%iFrr:’ (qi. % 1 - 1 - 39 ) ff^ 

f^goni^ ^rir i si^r nirsft 

^’Tifrl - ‘FfTjRT fWRte; I STiITf^JIRZIFcRxoq;^ 

?irl 1 ■ST^if^ Fqg^crf^ 2lf^ itp qrf0T^^3^c(5li%c}5^f% | 

fRT ‘inTO^rq^: (^. % 4 - 227 ) 

l^f^oT iRT q>R% ^qq^ Hir%#: irzr: ij^q^ £ri?f%^^ 

I ST^ w |R5^ ‘’ll%q5RE^qq^T^g^5 (qf. 

6-2-1 39j lIcT qiiWf^^CT | cfg3fsi«ir^ 

^1%^% Rsg I 1^4 =q qrf^g^fqqRJJjlfq^ ^ 

to; I 

6- m fq:g;^«r ^:^ (^, 5_49) j 

^ mm %jjr^q% 1 ‘^ai ifer , 

w-Hft ffir ITO lOT:’ ( 11 . %,. 7 - 1 - 100 ) fft qrfSrpR^w 

^ ‘ 3 ^ ^q^:> (qr. I-I. 59 ) ^TT ?f% ^T+f^ 

fR W q^ Iqgrzit 
^ qrwf^fsr^ qi^% i 

^ '5TO#Wl •^:i fsu^; 5[^ 3^ 

I 3,t?r,fq -iifffor 7a,'ew%5,-^ra stjasirom: i 

3**ti^*n 

a |5 wtj 3»r(ft^qrr?a,1Sr awift affetm- 

ft»T,ar.^OT iigantFffft wiS I ipTOi/ataift 

^3Ts^igT7rR?PFfT - 

q^iFfiqqq (qr. 2 -’ - 7 ) 



’72] qimtq^F^of 

^r^II - 1 3R W5T5^rs^^W55^q?r: qT%<?f^^ 

I arfe srr^T i cr^r 2r^?i?f srri^'Tf^ 

Jifopj; I 

JT^: - 3T«f5r^W4Ti^q?rRr*TfT ?T»T4rs^JT^ i 
2. ^ (TT. % 3-4-77) 

^1^^ - t^cffrfq ?rr^r ^rrar |c45rrf7 snjqtfe i 'doiR^ssg- 
^>T?rrfjT ifTf^<Tfa[^fJr i 

2* ^srrf^'Tf^^fjra; (TT. % 4-i-]) 

- >^*1^^451#: Er??^c5 I 45^; e: I tRT^ 

4* 4% ^ (qr. 4-1-7) 

- qjqqfq *1^ ^ qwrf^ i 

qr^qi^qj^i; i 

sr^j - I ^ 

-^q|%fjTrq% qjTq i 

5. qf^fq^r^ - (qr. 5-1-59) 

qrsqqi^ - qr i qssf %Hq% r 

‘qr^qf^qif^Rra;’ i qsq qT%qf^q5%rq^ ? fqqr^qi^s^^irr qrf^- 
qf^qqfq i 

6. srr^: (qr. % 6-1-162) 

- 3iqqq fqstw^ qqq^f: qj^; i qrq ^trqonwf; ? 

I 'H<q^feflqc^-^4l% qR?T: sjqrfq l ^isfq^iut 
qrqqqj^^q q i q^wq^q; ? qorr^ssg^rqrrlq qr fq qf ^q^i fq i 


?• srf^^q^^r^rq; (% 6-4-22) 
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I 

8. STI^I^ (TT. 7-1-2) 

ITTS^PR - ^T^FRI: fe^, 

^ ui[^ % s'f!qwr^ sTri^Tfe^ 1 

8. (TT. 7-2-8) 

^ ? ^oir^%s53?i5rirJT 

I 

10 %s<jr: (TT. % 7-4-13) 

- %stifr gfewfof I ? 

I f % Jir »5j!; w i ^r^ft i ?i ^tts jpj; i 

■?jriT%s55?T9iTf^ Errf^f^si5ri% i 

11- 3qsiw =4 (qr. ^!j;. 8-2-78) 

^PTT^ - f % I ^inr^s 

12- ^ (qr. % 8-3-45) 

- ^s{w^ qrf^qRq^j;, ^ qic^ ^ 

I 


•2- 3n^wi%: (qr. 8-3-59) 

“ ^n^^rsRqqqt: q^ q^.52T: f?l^: 

I 3 Rq^q%g^ ^ ^ \ \ ^ 

q^i cRrft^ 1 gtiff qrpojpj^ I ^ qrsozpj^ l surr^s^^qqiTf^ 

14. SF^: (qr. 7-3-50) 

~ '^“'I'Cl'ii ST 5R5^: } qfe^?t?i( 

30lf5[4l!>^(tH7r|{Ji qii^qf^qirf^ |fg [ 
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vrrcq^HfurpTcf^Tt^JT ^3tJrrf^f^Fq|%fp: 5T5^: R^fejRzPr- 
f^HRRffelT: sisi^qw 'ras^^fwR 'f% I T^ 3 

’Ts??^?s53r 3T^?Tf%q^ ^jorrT^ «TTOJTer ^ 5nR^ 

^^3; 1 m ?Tf^ ?Tr^^ i fl wf^m 

‘3TT^5r!T33?%:’ ('TT. ?i,. 8-3-59) 1% q=?!i5zn3^ I sg^Tf^q^ 

5R2RTO^rr?M I 3T3 ^ vTTBzj ?rf rg^ 

sg^qf^q^FTTf^^ ^ ?Tfrgr% i i| ‘3Tr^?r5Tc2?3?%:’ ifci ^ vnc2R[- 


‘g ^ j^Teig; ^ WR f^ii>3; ^orr^^Ts^^'MTfg 
!TrRrT^^% I If ft g ^ eft?: ^ 1 

^4 clft qpf ffe I 


%?i«r - 
?Tft?i 1^ I’ 


ffe ^?TftT?^PT^ erft i m ‘s#??:’ (tt. 7 - 3 - 50 ) 

fftr ^ e 4T?:’ 

sfTf - 


‘eft?r ?g?i ^ftpr^scq^f^j 

ife I esrr ‘>311^’ (TT. g, 7 - 1 - 2 ) ?f4 g# - 
‘?iftr?ft?5ftwRT^ eiRe: 

fe^ , ^r^s5g?Terf4 5TM5?ipsiir- 

eRet - 

‘3T5r #fr4ft^?RT ef??T 
?5%'RTftR^oirfti ?Tftr4^^?TftTq^ 

g'^fe?er fft 51^ w: ?5feq%DiTfts?s?. 

5gc?%r^s?^3^w ^RiR'*'h^ I 
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‘IT i ^ 


5fcZRRifrf^% 


|c2irfc[ ^ \ it 3 ‘'■3RIFFyM|5:^fF^®S3’ 

(IT. 6-4-55) 3Tirri^q^TO Hcar^nfirfi 45H?fiii 

<?rf5r^; 45«R^Tf^^ ^ fc3rf5it=^«i snink^: i ar^ 515 ^ 5 ^ 5 - 

RFFR^'’ ('TT. % 8-3-44) # ‘SRIIRI’ 6-4-55) 

Tlf&r^^^T^T^^TrfT #45R JT4SF3[’ %% ^TFI^ I 

215 »^cr5PRFRrt ^4 - ‘54[45^Fg[^^ 4T 

^ sifsif fTr5rfftf4 R?4rJil i 

341 f| 4|3 5TrG3RF?^l 3T3Trf^ ir#ciR^f45TPTrs#fci i 

4irf^ ^441: R^^RR: - 


(41- ’!i. 2 ) 

sFTistni - ^sfq sRfRitr 5R%f^ 1 f| 

I fef%f I^ofT^ 1 

2 . 5 in^ni?nj; , ^vrsr (ri. 13 ;. 7 - 8 ) 

^FT^f - aiT^^ 3R^TiITf^«P: Rc44: I I 

3. 45R4545R0rr 3^4f^: (RT- ?J,. 3-1-87) 

- f4>^ 3<T %T^ I RT4RTHR: \ 

# ("TT. 3-2-84) 

4TFW^ - ffg 4 ^r™^ rric'-^t \ 

JT^J - ‘R^RTCR =4’ (^. 4-113) ff3 ^RR% 

^R4F«r^ 45rt ^ RisR I ^fWwT R^RFm^i f^lWrifeR;- 
^ 4I«51^ I 
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5. ^^z (<Tr. % 3-2-115) 

^1^^ - 3T% ? 3T^^T^<^H|U||f^c!5: qj^oraTHR: 

I 1 

6 - (IT. % 3 - 1 - 133 ) 

- r«m«IcRp:: ? I f^^s?cr 

^ 1 t^Tc[% 5f#r5R3; I ^^przpi; i m qr^; 

=^^^or[g 5 F^ I | fq^on^^ I q? f^- 

urrqqi^": ‘sPT^qigiqj |fq | 5 qrad Jira^: |cZT5fTf7 

smrlf^ I 


JT^{ - ^arrf^ gjRJTqRfT *Tr5rK% wf- 1 

»TTKq^f3[3T!orrTrr5fR^ feqcSRfq^ q^ 

HFT^iqfr 1% I qt g ^IFf^r: srpsqqq^ 

'H'Rfdqifo, %q^ tR?(tFfr gf[|% 5i|^j (qj. 3 _ 3 _i) 

ffcT Rf%qT?q^ I ^5r STIcftq q^: 1 

i^rasqq; - :jOTr^5r®^: gqqr 31^^ |tqfq W^- 

^ ST iPT^, sf ^ ^rqqr ^q^ fFrfq i q^isFwfq 3 it«roi- 

%s2iffrf^ I 



si?i g 3TOigq: s[r5^: q^f^iqFFT^^Tprjfq; ^?Tr?Ri w. 

^STT^ft^T^, aTf2iq»3^qffiTqFFIFf%: q q^ 

1%f^ %?rrq: l qr^orW'IT^sgq^ srqfq | q^r q^: 1% 

‘qr qf^^sr%:’ # sqi^: '^qr’ (^. g. i-i) # ^nwFRFcraqr 
grf^‘. I nqqqjqf fFrqqqrq; q^^rsqrq qiqiqgqg qqrfei 

^Tqqqrqfgq^ stt% i qqr qj^: ffg 5r^: qj^r*^ 
^qq^ ‘5 t^otj;’ % «r qr^ qrgf’ (^. g, 1-88) 

gioT HTT^s srr^ q # \ ^rqrqqqrqf qigg^fq i 
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ara: 5lffeiTc2Pif5iviiTT5TI?r f^v?Tg[ ^ *1^ I 

- 

‘sM: ^uirf^tRq^IFctT aT^R^TTsi^Jf^IT; 

3I?PW2f^Isf;Trf^?2I I RFI: 

cf5r cR 1 


7(far#T5^rr^«iTT«iiiK5f^or%j 


3Wff?ER5?^ ^ HcW SfcSjafT^i; cf^^R^^W^sFHiT- 

airf^ Ei 3 [^q EffipqT 1 W 

1% srr^: ?onf 3 [^iir (2-3) 1 

or ^ R i^%^ gsFHrg?wfe I ci5r ‘ai% fioira» (tt. % 

7-2-115) ^ I ^®Tr R^jRigsFHFnf^i^zi 

‘P=^I9ITRftczPi:’ (U 6-1-197) ff^ \ ^siT ^ 

3TFW^: 515^: I 


^r^5TOTaft5R^5ff|^ sR 2I^ qT%f^R%nf^ gpRlffoT Efjsi 

??RFRi%m- 

5TRp5%t^ I ajcra^ 1 ST^r %r^ - >TTf&I^: <{5Rfq 

^R^iRlffoT =? 'W^R^5rRf% I 51^ ^ ‘f%cl:’ (<11. 

6-1-163) — ‘3T^5]^ I f% 

^ RJinirfRf^ I 


wpor Rrcra i ^ f| f^s: 
5fc2PT^^^Rr^sii% s i|= N^^^ f?faggr ?r5^ arcfs^qsfcZRif^fTOT ^ 
?r5?^5rFtr^^ ^ 'jl f^5n^ 3T^=^: SI^RS^ 

^^rra^^wfr ?FTrsrn*3; - ‘^s: \ 

«TfP!I?R: ^ ^5r^%%g%: TTa^F^^ft 

^ - ‘^raifr ?mr rtt 1% i =^ 

^ # ar^RFcI^s^; srsi^^T^fTF^I 1 2I^IW^Fclf^cr- 
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^5^: ‘f%cr^’ %T^ *Tf^ct3q;i^, ft^R^TF^^ qjrf^W: TO 

f^ 5 T^ f fi% ?rif JFT% *rF2{^ — 

f%^R[. f^cT;’ I eT^IW ^r! |RTf cR | 

3 T%fr ^ ^rf^oT: qsTRRrcTsir ^^V-- 

JT RgsFsrr srfq i sra ^ sir:’ (<11.^. 7-1 jg) 

f Rr # HPRq; - 

‘arsT-TT 1 r 

^sgsFHrr ^ Ir^^PR^for p 

I PC f| "i^sjii-cfj^sjiFHra^^sfcr srgFHTM^MjiibR "55- 

RfTO Trf^^fC^TRFTO^'^^^'t ^ ’T^'tf^ Wt f iT^Tf^ 1 


aF^ i: - ^aiTf^EfR^ TTfoT^: I ^ 

i^TrSFHr^flcfcCJTT Tcf35rciarf^?T<cf5^ =q> (tnr. 7.2.9) |Rr^ qrfoTfsT; 
^^I'f^ETR^IRS^raCf^ 1 q^TREPT^ - 

‘?Wfi Hrr^^qriw cIcT; i 
^Rff??CRiSFHi^=E5Tf5fgDir% IP 

ffcl ’TrR^rm^fT^^'sq iJOTfflrRnf^^T^RWJHFHir: fft I 


'^cT^R jf I ?I«Tr 
Dr^Rr3^srf^gcr®rr ars^TRra'T'r^: i 
5tN 3 ^ 5r5^: 


‘^orr^ q§^^3;’ 
^JFStT: iTFMRT^ I 


^ 'crforf^ 
Wfi 


Erj^EiR 2 TS? 3 FHrrf^ aprafg^TRor Efj5=q3>TfrR^'FfRf^ 

'Tf^sft^^TcTt ^'T5^'7 I ?ptr% ‘f^RiRfR'^iTR;’ fRT^ aTgFSR^TRT- 
* 13 ^ 1 5ra>5?p3; I <tiWt: Rf^^cTFrfr Erc2Rr3. 

i *Rr ‘^rrtr^'R^’ ('tt. ?i. i-4-ioo) 

‘STT^T’ |f^, ‘ 3 T 2 IRF^ir 5 = 5 IR^^^c^’ (TT. 6 - 4 - 5 .^) P^^T ‘p^’ 
I cT 5 r ^i^RTrsjR i 


^wra; <1^34^^ an^i ais^srEjfSHt 

apRforT 'rrM^iRTWclRr iRW: TrfffpftzR^^isfi^uiYuirf^TO^: 'rj^- 

RRRr fTOR STeff^T I 
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^ 

f^iwrar ai^ra i ciRngT^^T: ^ 

^JTo^TT^rqStt^ ^f|5f»J#rf I cISflfT 

qfRigqWHRRTi^ I ^TS^IJlf ^T?fTi%- 

tW Jsorrf^si^ q|TO^ I m ^PfiJiRRsi^cr^ %5[- 
’TP^'hKT: 5I|3 ^^nprrf^* EffPI#?! ^irrw^ I 

'Rgira, 

^ I 



SRI P BALAKRISHNA MURTI 


o5oo 


^Si3 t 9oiad!&SSQD®Sa 1^^ 2)0 ihPiOiSi 
S'r*Er’o(^J^§sSB ifxSdoi^ tPo{S(S^&i. fPolSd^ O^cxoS' 

e*3Sio sSp2J^;6Sb OoiSgs'SjjS 530oo45 a'l^JSa, s*oS& /iiJiiS’ofi 

gt a*. ® ^ ^ 

^^ciiSsoai !iO^;52. ^oiJSg o^g*ieco& sSj*6 

W;5s. ro ^o6ti sSri^^jiw 

«^0dS& ^w 45. S^sSSSi/^&i ^Sotfoi);)® £?0 S|o»^c5 

■Er"0^:S)ofi OXxcS^&j^ ftPod^i^g OJ^iojoS' 0£S’d6sSaS)O& 

«i3®&, n’S'OoT'SJioa'StS d&oS'&o® I^xSQcihiiiolki&. "Ss” S'ojSooo 
<6 &jS8ov) IPodJtfg jjo ifiStoiii J5a:5)fia ^oi?o‘go*^Sba 

00{J JSj’tfiJboccdS) tr'od^o*go8’Jioe& S’5’08. OOdJ 'Ss'JiosS^ Sja0(5«i»®?? 

OC^OoO iJS^oOa. IPodJ£rgSio& S'^oodSb, 

s5oo»g3oGn’ ^Osf' ^?’(SS)oiS) S’^/TodJ^. ^ s5l6o,^SC) 

CirSo^rT' JPoldi) ^Is* IPodJ^gSb loS^oa^odJS oas't'Ss' SPodiog driSsojo 
abjS^C&O '^Oc&OiiiS^a. 


SPag&oS^Sa SrSb^^j^ ^^&;5 S’oiSaJSjo&dia 
«oos’i?jacfi»&. (jS^^gSPoafg^l^j S«4 i^8o;3 cSS)®^o3&. 

arg^^cco^ d^«& dJoa;^ jS^iSJ^^S!) I’oi^O^roS. OO'SSbjlu 

oC)oO;iO. < 1 ^ :58tjif&je3oa€ SoSoO ^dlSoS J^dfo 

So3^. S>^odi^g £>^l3 a^O o,Sesi$)i3 SO. 

SSj'JS^D cSSr sS|'(3’ ^oacfg S?b^^ ©(^esSbo 0^^gi$a ysS^df 

O^^a Si^go5wr®ooo^. 5P0 9iJ*So§)0 Ss*^ ^S^Pi^^tSoQ ySoao93/^*^St^^lo&^^b. 

i3*S![) (jSpoStf OeSSSb e*««iioS& sSpdS'at^^' ;£;i)S3. 
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^J6a. S&'S6 s^ 2D dialS'SSbto SbibDoo <fc5 ^^S);5^6SS 

SSPcS^jjId^JSa^^Soci S?jg SSs^/^);5Q S®Ao{i5b. ^o<55' sSc?^ 

Siao «^0^5sS)^& t^;SoCS^^odi si?5j^cS (^‘3s '^^23j';5;lx)S5r^^, 

S3*jj^;SsSx);5n*cD, 7?cSi)dPSS55ioc6jrcD "Za^^bot^ d:^)d^o£3bJSD dSIPOe^c^ 

tTSod^sSia &«tf§oo^!bd5)§' ^^7^cSSbS5boo iS^SoiSb^. €i>^S)5^S) ?r^or?5'Sia 
■I^SoSSo 2)S3 *s 5^ ?5o£DO(^sSj»|j^S^t3 ^IDcSSb^ Ads'© s'S) 

So^iSooo i^d^o 7?d3bcSa©JC)^dia ;543'iS. S78 |^d3b 

'3c35x)&. s5eDS5b3J^ ^S*ddb^d2cx>JS5. Se^^^CoD 

^o^SScaJS^ 8’0o;5^c33b&. g'§^^j6Sbo cX5po^C^^S5 cSSpj6o<^ 

^gd S?8 c6^£f8os5^d:icj5D. ijIcJdbi&’^SSzaS ^ ;:6 ^SdS’C5' 

■5aD?58ori)&)d^ ^^S)^o<SbJ^. ^S^EsoSbS^ 

tf©o8PS3Sia?5 SS)(:$Di^:SoJ5 7r“:5sia^5 ^65j^^oC^ 

0— ea n. 

Ea>^fci)&. ^Sa ^c6i3r® ^5‘ls5©;5ca e^tP^J^j;Soc?‘?SS:3^dr® ^JDS:) d5r“^l^8' 

■2aS cSSpTSoC^ SSpd'^ if^^SSaSSa SiCSbS'sSx^ t? ^ S'gd 

^ e5?5oc3*^s^^§5^r?*(^^ (Sso^i^S’^rC ^"/^s5b“^ 

§t0*jp6'SS)?^)^ c3ixr»2r»ov)§^5) cS^)o^t^S'^^i• rr®?6s5ooiSd3b C5 § 

e3So(^C)'^o3oc& cpi^bot^ ^if^cac^a 4^A;5'§;)55 c3553j'5 

?<caii)J^^s5D ^J6a?6oa*^oC5aJS&a €5®o£^'2o^ ^o^d'sSa^ 

^Sod5S5ba;6^ ;58'gS5i^ooD S’rToi^) *3 J6aoe^8'SD?5 rr°^oO^^ 

?3“d'S) cXSj*J6o<^ csabd^i^^osSrTct^dbFS'^i^a. H’S^v'S 

^^e^cS^)^^a. XS«^gS^. 5S5s5bo, SSco^Cf^xj S7S) SSS.cao3 “SlcS dSPo^C^ 
S'8'e3SSai^t$)c6^£i 

a^o:6:3oo lO^r’&toSb d3bq3-5'2o^ s5rT5s3d>55:a:Sa ■il0^§^?5 

j; Q •- 

sScdiac^* ^sS7»i6gto?v sSr»?5rS)<Sa "SO or'J^jSo d'r S' 5 ^:5Di:5'g^o 

cSi)d^oS5diD . c33b5ri3"Sa:S ^fiaD^.*^. ya"^l5r^?5sSa 

r?€i/\i"S5)'3 ^;6?S) srJ^ ■§0^r*J6a;6.a. «:?5r^^gSSodb'3 ?5 s5r‘r‘5sg)<5a ^r.S' § JD 

6^A £y?5S' 5 4£§ d?5 B^ISaaa^S'. a®^ -jc0^.6aa 

^d&e'o^ib, (5^M2^a S'©S3*^5 d^otJ cSia 

;5cSbiSa 3*Ji) 83«0 S)0(J ;5^5'55»© b F»'^25' 5^A SjS'(;^)^&. e ?LiSb 

es ro •J 

aoa:5 ;SSjai3(& sSjSa^& eiS’'2o^ 5^A:i» SS _5oC cC.qr-S'SjdS 

;S;S)'S a^iS :Stf j5jooni*ov) ?«> 5ocS> Sc§^£to£Si& asasb :6',swS !5*&3 

crc3JS53*sSs5a©o 5)o<S=Sio'^^S5;(& SSaJb 2_83w^5?^5:5oa t?r"^S^'2a jjiSSeaSSa 
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ySboiSsSa. S30^t3*^oc?S'^S‘!S)/i5 !S)t5 3 eSio S'fc^'ScS&iJS). -Si SSS’^jjS^SotfJSbS 
SOS' 455 "Soji^SiS^ rir&^^nrd ^oJ!) eT’O'^ao-O 0o4foSeB/&& 

^oSbSboiSbw^ SSb;6SaJi) crtsSS 5!*;5i5a)O0 S$>;d c35>oSS^!S dSrSoS 

So£S)&. ^S^Sspa'Scoco -&’S£o:6;^4ii cSSroSS^gSO "BS^SS «0 

cy^SSoadSsoilJlSj, tfoj&SSoS S'S Oc5^^aij^ao;5Sd4o 
So|^SWS3 ^^S*®oCi);6to, S;5 ;S>;S ^S^S s3^5r^;i«& 

S5r*S 'SSA ^jSS;5j»sS^iSo ^©^5*sSS 3'S;3^3^& S^^S cSScSs 
SSi-.,££)ii>o&&. «S5 f5SeSb y'oSs^O’i^^ 3* S6SoiS) 0;iecC)S£oo3ei S5^n* 

^iSKoSb. SsSb^6SJS»:S ^^jj^sSscyiSbaoCb^. SSjo^ScSiosS 
^S^CfgSx^SoiS)^, S&iJSbS «o4J^^ ^^S'S Ss<n*ii)0 

n-oOs5:J)&:33. ^(3 Ser’^esjo SoSS^;3^;5&, ■2i:r*s3';5 ;SoAS 

|S^Es;5blS;5j. S:3:5S^Lo*&«5s5J3bjl5:33 sSj’iSI^S cS3j»oStf2?^ e:6od^gS dfij^fJOa 
^J3bD& w Sa srSS d3iJ»c‘5cSJ£o& AO^oiSicSbJS^SSs 

3;idiiSSa& 8 Aea&. «9^ jr^sS o*83i3 ■Socj^& S<S43 cS&'t'io 

-j> n in » o_ es 

SSm goiSadSo acXs^S. s;5sb fSt^'es'So^a ^S<;S‘& O3b0 «> 8o:S SeslSi. 

A a- “ — s A 

SS J5_2Ss;j$S=S'abacJia. stS^^Sjp ^3^5=;$^ £eJ’SS£)SciSa 

30dS»£S}:6^a . 


■Ss :3oaS^;So^ ^<6 srSdcSi) 'So'oS S^^lSsSbi^ wS^ ?3*;S8cv)<siotS^ £cS 
r's'A)© a:icsi)&3 '^sar’isaflcaosi^a. <3^? |3'or6s;Sa&, SJeiP'^ 

£JoSoSi;3'®;3bcSS> S^SsSblSs, a50SS;^o 5 j».£2«'6Sj3oo&. 

© — e ^ 

SieScSio JTSioS^dS) r®Srbj& S'ScsS'SSsSmMS: ^tOsSSasr^iSo. -St 
05:& 1 esSQ^abdi r*SJSa sSSSiSs) ? I^^e3jici& g^SsSa («'_5Cir»:SsSo) 
3 sSbS^jSbcSSj g^SSjo 4 S'^S'SSb 6 tjESoS^SioSo 

r’S'JSb SO "ScyoSSraS S:4S:SoadabsS^S. -Ss ^ao455"‘ tsS^SbcSi) |po 

SSS:S»SS> S’tfcaSa. i^esSaoBo. £:e*SSb<& f*^£x.co 

^'S Sco&Ss. gS tj;5oi^SbcSS) s^«JS» -s^Sra SSS&oSS) SoJOoaoOSa. -Si 
tiSoSSsoSb g^S'-'J^j S^ej^ijoSw s3'^g(o5SoSSc»SoaS "^esb^w^a "0^5 
oSi er»iS«ej S' 5 oao4S>4£>?';i^S. ^;SoiS^c&) S^ej'JSsSoSa 

53*;J'gS<bS,'Co ^Saj_ SSSbsSb S;j43Si©r®E3S.v!S tW SSa/TSsSS^ rOcSoS^j^a. 

tr’owSgSb.Ss 0S^aoiS>4s C’oiJiiSa, ejas*o£aSaoa<3& SSpS^O 
5 (Spirit) iSsoSSboS© iToaSg Sj'Si)SgaS33;3j (/^orCOA^ cSioS^a. 
SjoSSSctSSmS) AS;j_S^:ic SSloiiiejSb aSoS^io SexA5i5)S;)_o0 
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rL. iT'ciii'g crS SerSoO 

c355i«&. 5?o &rf^^SS(SSo. « <Sto^d S-J&j^oo c*o 

ta C!*o s‘l<on^^f 3 <sSx>. eseJO V'^xS^a 

££<«iS:S3jS S;e»j_{£>oiS>!ia. g iTo^iiS'g .J4o5Sf3r’/isS£fo 

C::^j_rr»? B*otfe& gS w^<*£)j5i^o iTo^&iiS rvO. 

££r’S£S;S:’£$Si»wr?C d£oS^a* j sjaiSxi^ sSj'cJSicSSp ? Sj*&g&, vSo^^dfc 

lia£eti> a^gi^g&c& £Ss’v!^^)& &»:ioaoC£i£i)Jr;i^5i» ^c? j S'tfes'&a: ? 
aj£ c^S^c^^^'^:;5 grSj’gJSocoScSSj' ? £iS)2 

f;^-'!Z‘t:sbcn- ^ 0 i^l^^f^) S*;5oei&dabJ^gS ^oaJS’gSbS ISeSSaCSj^gl^a, 


jj:;;ov.'£bci?0 ^£g;5p:6^CB&, Utl^SiJS^'S^^eo ^oi^tgJ^s^ 

£?2^£ii?T* sr^uoCd. r*oiJc6 S32’g;3b. S7ui3. l^>o^^o’g;SoSj^S^5» oCfi 

^ysie^J^KSso&isi^ tPoe^i^g Ji>£iS r'oiJJ^) Jfo^), w®:fg S. 

^o£Sc'go/<ii»eCa. JSSgsSa, ®s5J5», SSjosJOsSos esc&^SS Sj'd 
f'oi^&'lr»ciS>£65r'^aj. sr^sssiar!* aS a'5^^er» ? 3-, 

JC& Soaf^jy? »^sJS*i^^2'aB;5 g'a’^o&oaa -S^ SSidSb'aoSl^cY* s'S 

£i?-g£o S’iSj. euS' s^'SS »ASoa SSbfiS'cCoSSa . 

a5££“;^5 ‘SS'-s-'cr’iS eriso^lSaos S’sg). esoiSsSaSl ^Ss&o£S)&. 

1;!-. $;aoa5* sroao*go*<3?s^^. ^SSSSoe^S «s*5^o-^^;<bci;3 

&SCrd£Jic5SSj o*^s' OoaoiS)r*&vi)K?^6a. w£e';5 ff*Sbo^« 

77iiS'£.xi^ S LSi>cQv&iiK> S--5o*;a. es&S’SoSSo'D S^.jSa^ 
r&s.3'er» sr^oarg&c&i'go?<g£a?? &dasr(3s. j^oeSgo^ ^^dab^iS). 

tj'So £a«2ar. ;orC <3a^ ^o& er^oiSjaoi^rs* -kp- a^S'gS;;^ es^a 

O' £Sto 


cf«7*^or!*o ospcr*'^^(SS)jsbS,. 

r5J*^g5»goaps, ri^SS) ©SCSI's I 

= "=*Si2:~gS*g! taft SSjC^o. 

:5cS£o J^i 2 p> 0 ” JS^o aoo ” 

&0 1 _ 21 , 


( ^. ifc'Ssis* s fc^ET-a iS&giSij. eii3||,<c,j:iSr»;5)a^ e^tfafisa. a;roo jSesX) 

£iS> ^c:sL-& S^^Soiaca^^^. SaSo^S^S Sd&C'SSma ^ac3p 

=*3o£aa:^^& iJacspa^s.?^. :5o3:^ i 
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IS 


■&sSa lyssos^a afidsio. bt 

'lsSe7’^oc:j*fi^s5Sic& b’S *' ^ 

ajofib «'a6o^o ;SeJ^??o$csi)D. ;5iJ^s3(S^^iS» fSa ij^Ootiiii>:6;i,a. 

^cr^O' «:So 5^r®_£J^lroa'5g^S cSSO lOcSioiiiSjl^a. 

^^e3SJ*^^S’'3Drf Sr°oao'§&ISJ'S limSScS^S)^^ <3Sa»*_;jSf'S'^ 

iSkS’o SS!ff»5Si)ofi (SSr* b'oaCgS'tfea ^J^cX£iA*J£5j. ;30*tfoioe5& (jS<3r'esj5:£o 
tr'oa^gSScSjT'rf ^S’ d&osfJia. tsSfiJ SSaaiTotfCsPCS-tf^a 

sr&i yfib. w^S)5 ^o^oja Si . •S3«?Si^» /^o*j 

SSj’;5Se*S £^o^a Si^lo-iSjo b'oaS’gSio. (^g'g)© 

5^0 Sc) 33&^» sS^aS^S sS^^oaCg^^oo. i^lc7*6 JS^O 

n*^:ise30 £r‘^£<SS)&a srgaoO diPe^S) ;StfS5^S woo^ffca 

S&Stfis ■&i«’;jas5cr«a "aBOiajon* esi^oa^SC'^S’^SS :J*^adS)iSaS>oa 
cSSJ'aJJ^SoaJSa. «:5ot^aa5S^^ ij5»dS>55fl. 0^;5sSo, eJSoajSa «&;6D 
ess'gSeJsijjS ^S<^;5Sb !So(^£uoii)iao&«35. »;irr* SO i3a^n*c5oaoicS&&30/fe 

5ix)^oai)5 PSS^. 


iT’oatfg ^ ^<^;S)3 (OlJ’^ ^ s^’gSbssS wSoa"^. ^^0 

S3 ?3*J?^c3S) §PoS5^g^SSbooS> <b dSPSoS'SD »»£fe»S>0 S'SSSS^Sjp 

Ss°j^dooa. 

B dSiSpSOS^S Sit»S;j_S: 

1 . 'wSoS* ioir>gS Sgg’srf, wSotyogS « O^gSrO 43J'5rO ar*<s£o'Si 

^So'SS 8r®3*S ciSoSo ^gOeooO^o^© II III“6. 

2 . '«jSoS* [oST-geS^ OCT-g Sbi^S'^S’. II-9. 

1. ^eS'gScS’SM wSoSSbO ’SOj.f'^Ss. SS3_S|^£a3eoS3 eSoSSoj- 

SesS^ SjtoiSi:';^^.'' |S-eSl^e3 cS3bo^<3fe srSoasboS:^ 

CD 63 L. _e ^ 

S? J^oSab wSoaSaS^ee'i |^&ar»a ci£r«SoSSaS^ jjS'S5oCS>i£>3*^Cfe. 

2. jaS’gSo'Jf SpSoSSgJipSSoO (5as«8oaso*dfo OSSSsiSJSi 
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3*s5od5sSa:S3. w3*^Si!6o-qr’;3;S»J3 SSsSr* 
<5g£S5^ i&4?£oia J?o B’Z7gf6oii^ 

(iS-sL) S5i«^ditfSS)!i-&aa3*0b. SW^t'rSSjiiD gP’¥oefJia& er*o 

22:cSSs2r*o» wc&^ao££» e^s$0^^s^ e^eo^^^/^) |oSJ<^;5o£SS^<3»g'j- 
dl£a 


=r*5’^ac)g & a^csi ■2osffloKC^>. SfS'e^'Ss'JSfl g-r*a'K)^sios5 cs*o ■3^5' 
oA^iJr- d&osjcsb. 3*0 5!•^4cS^)^’;)^^cS^>^3b() S5 pS cSSnoiXisI^ 

g’r*gr'o£f^g2jxdat>SSx!»' ^^«^s 5 jo 7T' j^SoiJsSjoe^cSio 

^ S* jjoiS'So dS)0^g^!o^iSb "^cSifl'S^rr® "SocJcSi^S 

‘ Light of the East’ «9® (jS^oaoCa. ■gr'aScSS) sre^csi ss’-c?’ 

rr»a'aaj ^oS'^50 "SoSgiJS^. titfgS'atiaS f'oif cSii A ot3s5^ 

SaSoijSjJSj c*a§cCaS £s»a3gsi)L)Ji) ^oA'S?f r* 

votfsSscB ^t:S 5?ifecs3b lj5^pC5i^cS& o*63;^a. 5^^tSa3_S ^ ir^oiJ § 

o&aSLa CPS'^^S'tSa^^S'S oSJotS^iSs. 


5;»jj§dSooo S'oo^cSsofl'^o ^OiJO“gO*^SbS l^&cScS£){^ o 8 Lc 5 ^"St* 
«D- . Od^is'^jSb. S’iTg^ioodS) ?^CD?^) isr®f5ofi S'r® 
§r*o2^-g S)SicSbs5baj6?^ jjSe5*J^25borr> S)520osSofisS & 2r®s5gd^?$S5bD 

J3s5^e$:^S$3S)5 ^c? 1 S^SSD^fij-sriSbg:^:) 

^jStSr-essSSSr^^^o ?3S5 oJ5o^ 6''&^ C^^^2<:5^5l6s5boilr»^£r o S)^^^*Sc3*go^i^ sSr* 
;5oi^o ’* O;igs5boo^^o ^6^4Sr»Jie3 dbog^?5fi>cSi)D, 


'SS^D'Soto'^ g’co.'!5ad^55, /T^i56oS5lbd3bg' ?5oSr®SAS5«.Li>^£)dto 

r» o 

c5f& 53*;5o£J5^» S’STgrSci^sio^ dS'^j-o;SS)i3b?6 * C5'Sr®'S x38. C5^o"lr"g 

S3*ci3bo C2?^^c^ Cf^SsSca. c^SS) e.'^oi^S^cSSb 

S^^££i^^&y u*^dc^^tP^^&d^o:S.^, t^d:^oC5z&> 

•SoesS^ /T*£^6s.i2b^. ^ e'^5^6 *‘so 3 oobS ;S 3s:Na«3r*e^j5i:5C3*« ( e^?$ 

&^eBt&>. S^ jags' o*^tS tf £35 ectSs S wS^JSb ssd&lsxo^ «a |jSSo55oO 


trfia. 


•4$l "itSsj^ixi ia;J'^5n‘S!&S5. -s’r’g^So^JtSa:^: ;Sr*(jJ'So 

ar®So£i>«s ^iS). SiSKo 3*:3*SJ&aoS'* S'SOf'g&Jio. £§a^&(505aA) SiseSgSSsp 
;5&lS) »£^a»oC6iS3. S«'lr»o5cr*g&5j'aSos5 S» ^I’Ss.disSss :S5;i^aSS(SSS3xJS3 
C^SjSsdfi '2«a8^. &SSi)_Sglfgacaa5 ^ptS^^^JSoiS e6sj'3Q,'5 <3Sr*jSo(S;S» 
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S' 

^0'3'es:3»r!* S^g’^S S^l^Sa s;icSSr>&SS7*S;Se^ gm^^gSSco gr*tr'o£j£fg;io;3g^^ 
SS^^JSa. -g* g f'lPoiSggJio ^;5S5)0 lo 'iSgooiSbJSj. So»£S^soiS>Ji> «9&^^3oS3 

(SpAg^^a. SioiS> aD5.JS)oS'd£o ^<Si>. OggoSSa ;SD^^jSa2_^ 

S5):3 r’scSSpaggsSbo 0-u)^ AoAeSiAb S*0|g:i}S3bc5 

l5:t«^cSocs*^©p®S 8^A^tfAo(S>. SPoggg;^! w&S'S gJielcab^. c?Coe^ «s0 
S'o'5g55e5'2lS^ a. 


sSPSigS gS ‘5)6^£):Sa> ^Ao^S53o^Sb ‘cSl^iSx^ 
g^:5 gp^o C^eScSSs’dSps’ esO "3 Si^gag^gagjJi^^ 0*0 groagg:gcL:&ApS^ 
5ii5DiCP>&i. .35S;j43g:3j& iT'oA’ g?p A^AaoiSia^ ollesSiSdaboiS) 

trogggg_^^ Sia^ SS3DAg;So*g;S>oA0 g 5«Si)A» ‘^r’oA:’®'’ 

«3aJra'& :3bSo 8 a (j^Si-aSbo^ a*SO S^Scgp-ifciSSiLo 
^g (AoPoO jj5S(3»gj_ daboiSb^ 

s*o^£i «)&iSi c6oaaoct)^. R,g j£agg:S)a^i^& ;S:S^C£i 3daaCSpa!i& KSo'^oA 
SioAg^A &oa3&. ^ if' g aao3o‘3sS& d&®*g2b5A 5j3oag'ao;55^ SSbSo 

CO ^ — o ^ («> a— 

^4pg8oC&^ M IPoAgsgS dg)«3at 

CO 0:1 2> ^ eo 

r*S^S3ogg^5S»og* ^ggsK5*^8g SSo^^Asia 

5SoS oap esJ5^^ S^gesSSogSb Si&^e£ioifcJ53. S’?o*J3i) gji 

V'Sboe^oi5oo?5 

“ g;Spgd ^.Hg sii&o'og^ agsig gs*<5‘. 

;3cogg^r*g^®cS£g)c;^®g*2-a esoSb: 1 
giS^g^ s^g® tSt’tS ^a^csSr-g^o, 

csao’eS B;5s*ogotP;^’N73-»0 11 ’’ 

5 eo. _ 2 ^ 

^ S:n»e)''s5ci3J53 tiPvjJ6;5)(&r!*fD, SixgJiJSfbKD 

?5sS)ii:>rP»S) ?5a©55jo/^ 4sS^s5b 

€:5 c3^)D:Jb^§b i SSo^jpCfiSxCO S3*?3 

J:) e3;6^j;5bD;6 ^§o§b ;3o(^aXDotSb£^^o^J^. ^ ^So^5^& 

^ ?5oj6j-^© ?5^6ov) 

cdJ*:^o£ci^?^- 



^dSc>Si>s5coco ^^6dad^S», €^S5od^;S)oQo«iocS3» 
^^dabjS5g^55bo&. :5C5'e^Oj^^Sio TV^ad^D, ;6;5d'J5SiooS ^J^^5oe^);5acS^o 

5r5&cJii S*s5ggr»oe^5^g^^§oa) ^'^8i;6^ 5 
^rp* J&aadloe3*^Cb 25ip<Ji>C^gS5», etSo^^Sjo e;9?5DS5S)(^ 

oS) 55"i5’fecSl:»oo5r’6§be:oadb J6‘'d^.'5 "SasSboexj (Jj^Sb J^o^^^SiosD. 

S^e» 'Sa^Sjoco £^s5g53bo;^5j S)$?7 ^^o£3bJ6to 

3'J5?5;iD|j35’C)’s5a) 21^:^ 2D?6cS5bs5co§^ ?3*t^5oa^ ^a)5o;5:'woa£5co. 

€:5 ;do^si25DD r“^o£i)to^ ^ab. ^7*g3^jeD ■S<^i^6's5coe3/Sb 

^^O’esSSoDO) |^5jb^;5^5:5jJS5e3 C^dijajci^ SSbDOOJVS' , S*^)r^J5D?56o-3 cSSrt^SoOjSiS^ l3*?5o 
a^Sio 5^»c^sl:o^& S^aot3bdbJ6^S). ^5' 5’s5go5» — 

S d's5gw2oo;^ S^<Sr^Sj'd'£5»/^ , |obdS);5bD/^, S5go^g^^A 
ar®(5o*:SbJS5. S'o^ST^g^cs s33.3^S^'d'iSjD03, iJbcSScSSDsco^ ddcr*?5oasii:& ^©oabs5^ 
^j5g5?^g2ica)& tj^oas^oDS^j ^cDrr^d^j&S> 

^^og’cPC?dbga> ’iS’oc^aS^’ ?;&;6rr« 

S'a i3*ej’^:^53bo sSQ§oa f;5^gS5b3^8S5^3•a^^) ^l^d'SSSbi^b ^oac^gS^bocS) 

e5?5oa^d's5§'g^?5 'SjSSDeoajd d^)s3^»oab n*oO, c^CT•^el crD cSSbJ^^^©^ 
cSScoS^^^C^)d)o5o?^. 8 j^ 3^-^g^rPcScS *300^ 

cD£^)^?5d. w^?Dd3bo(3b J^o^sS^-S'Sos? Sb;l)^^Si>^t5boaoJ^. 5'S5g7T‘S5 

^y;Je9S^?5 Si)^5Sb;S3, ;5efs5^e;5$D^ J^Oe^iS ^j5oC 3»&^3 5'^C^>^5^a^C7 i 
5?d'Sc3^) ^r®^;5?5o o<£g:5». j^^SresJi Six)^ ?6ac^ ^ S)(5 S^jo;^ tfj 

l^i)© ?5oe)0(5^ 5®^^^^23bac5 s5j*(^'Sd ^e^ab, ^^orp»c7*ad';c5SS»s:iS^c5S» ^7Soi^ 

S’sSg^ ja^g^-S'^c3x^j--5ii), ^o5£rgS5b (3»^2j.cX3bo 
S’i5gtroae^g55bD?5a ST^awtSb ^y^sSoD ^ ^os'd' ^5r«>^g ^,^s5b:, 

^voTd^Soo. ^ftP^gSSbo ?5^ S’S)gtr®oe^C;§sS»(S»^ *502^5 ?^)»S5b€». 

tPof^iJ'g i&'Spc^g^Sso ej wco^d'sSb:)?^?. 

l^^€o;S^dlo ^yg,s5b:; ^oooaoOjS S'lTcSSbJ^^^^SSs. «& ^aj^ 

^gS5xJ5 ^iS^zr>^7Soao$^ TS^CS^ 5?s5S5» 

57^ S' ©Gaos' ri*<:S3. aip5^^cs^)oaD '&)^^;^s535^?ab. 5ens3cos5 575 

^ S3 

fj*o^:^^-±ov s5ol(^ii3 3’(&. S':33r^;S»!5 S&’S^S’dS) 
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'^Ssrsbj.. sa^osSeja^ acssbsisioo t5J5oaii(Sfi;S!)&. 

J5^cssc)j;5g rsooS). sSCiToi^^sSb: rrsacSSo. rf;5£fS55S»o^ jfiS=«oe&^acJS» 
?5A3(^T5otfJSo& 

gS^a !3*5Sci!b S';JglT'oa5^g^^&eo JS^bj^S'_£<^ S’r*i^£S’;S>0 
^rv® JS3dad!i»n*^Cb tPoairg^, sSpi&agJibs , eSoa^Aj es&lSDi^ g'f'^asSa 
oO ?rC'ScS3J*oo5*a§booa£6 3a.d&'&. 'Sasioexj (^^3 JSSo^asioso. 

S^eo ^jjS!>oi«oS4» 'tcS&xica S' a3*g^a ;Sg^e3;5j sSd^SSo a$77 ^'SjoCSi^to fiT^Coia 
w f'Srf;S35|j3S»asis ;1|S aabo^s a^d&aasr* ;3*a8oaa S'^Soar-JSoaac. 
a tcSi. z'^T'&^iCo SSja’^a^SLu^ajii.jej). "Sai^aaBO/t) 

^O'ea^iaco acSSias.-SS ab3e»n*a , s^OwasaSo-S cSSradoCaiS^ s^ao 

aa» jraKja)a;)_o. ealj^spsosas a-aaooas ar®aoa)a)a;^o. aa r^gsSa — . 

s’o^aiBg^aax). s’oaas & a^gaaej^j ab<3r^sr"aa»A'. ^acssaMa. agoagabsa 
a®aoa)a>. s’caa'^gaua ajiS^a^aaioeo, ijiicsiaBc»3^ (SSpaoaabaj ^0o£&a^ 
s’ags’^gabieoai «iaoca»a) acoa^dSaJi. 

af^^asbas jaa. ,i^aoao'£3*cc>ge» g^ao '[^©aas^* es^aa, warr® 

ao t3®«T’aT®aao assoa aagabj3sa3?£»3*ao 5 :*aa». af^d'a&aa ^©aagabaaa 

s’aa waoa^aaagaxia "Scaiesaa csasaooaa n*oa. ao®^s cro cabasaa^n^ 
cJios^iiij®^(3ba)oaaa3. was ajaaj^j gja o^a^g®r!*a>c6 T^a^a^a ’Soo^) 
oi&^as. «saacJ3boa> ^soga^^'Sosa^jiaoaa sbaoa3aa)a)a)oaaaa, s*agn»a 
laaesabaa a)aa)a5, aaa^uajaj aoad waoc^ajay'S aacsajj^aan* j wai^ 
5!®adci& ag^^aa© o^ga». sai3Baj_ |ac3T®e3a abjas aa(^ -a* saa»A' <j_s 
^^ a)o aoesoaaa 53*aa^a5i3a ar*(a'& aoao. agio/r'O’saaabatja^cife «jaoa 
a^sr«aa)/^ a 5aaaBS»aj_ 


s°agtpjaagabD_aa(2Baj_^iij, ^oaa'gab: Stoa^oSo aDaj’^aaipa'fo. 

a* s^agtF'oaagaba) s'^aa a >os®a’i^;g,ai», ^a ^£r®ag r^a». 

wooS’tfabo. ^5r®agai» aas b'Soi&aa S*agtr®aaogaac3»ajj_ "Soifo (*ib»abaa). 
e3oos°ass>a aoaaacra iroaag |jS5*aaac». id®'5r»agas) w woos'aabsas, ^a 
tToaagaoaj ^as’Soa^cao ?'^ax; «a^5b aoe5o$ooa aacsbaa^aj. «a d'Sr® 
e^gaioa aagabaooas aaacr>aao£3oi;jaM aj’iaabos’a. aoAaa»a sraaia sp^sabs 
was ;3®s aoca»a?7iS5. o^aaad&oia} aa?3*aabas3 ■Soaaabjrv’ab. 5ei_;;)a»a 53*a 
iToaagTtos ao^iiS s^iS). sr&r^sSoa §ro<aaga a'^o sSfSas'dib aseS 
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5*^ tPotf £a>ej 

fS*oei:^^sk>i, tsi^^a&oUC e!& 3»0 'SotfSaS'^ S'ocoog' (^. 

flotfSaSs. S5;J»^i^eSi)S' eSJbsSsJSa 0*e3S5»vg;Sxi. SS'CT^ejjcPOoS’i^ 

■>-^SiaoD;j^<SSD, g*a'grfon*;S>4Sj'® S'SsTgg'sSjj esO 

■^•jtoifiCSbS^S. SSi'^a<atoo SoOj; ‘Sr'ti^STT'O SSbaS^gAdS o’S'odSa. 

e»A»rOCr* tfr*S«*SfS35g' daatfaj.S^i^S'Sa -r'/feaiS). ;3jS^^i^cS»'3 g sS^jSSS)!!* 
■a;S^ S'S'aorPlD, s*;S5SS»oon*J3. eooS*tfT*,g,&ooc>n*0 cs£ooifo&. 



Dr. G. APPA RAO 


oJ ^ 

loa^ •Stafslca s^o S*6 r?&, «9So»&go£^ ^iTS 

!^iJcS&i^ea cJd&i^O srifi ??5 tdti 3:SjbS^ t!'J5o‘3 «S e^S'iSp ? *otfi&. ^c5 

3b&, t' 8^I&&, S’J^^dfc, »& ediSio ^Sbcrf nwdJS Jf^Sn’^TS^eodi 

■Si ^|j*s5g 5 ^tf;3SSa{» JS^^gjJbj ^sS7;5g sSriSl^S ia 

aot50$oO^ ^6X)go§o *e^a ^iSlSSxscc 
iJsSg &*^SiDa). 

3*3j-&&. -Si^S ;JoiJi5S!, 6=* 

si^S ^^^^03b^^a^ 5®to ^6. ^::3 a^)SJg& d'^ SSsSgr? fei 

ra, n*a ^S^glicPoSdS^dSs. ^;;ar' 

si^& s^iarra, acb?^a tfsJ’SgSi)® ?7a. wS^Oo^jS ^^^:*;S£c??a 

ai^lcSSsSMlS SJ^ei^aj^oaiSSb ^ ^:5ar'^S:§ 

^I\(3Ssi^^&. 

g*d. Sbo, , 8a-'^J)^S’d?Sova ao»^oJSx (Voluntary Co-ope- 
ra.ti.ve socialism) 4a3*{rdS)lS)a s^a s$£i!5:^^ 6^6 3;^;^i' 3^viS»^^S. 
sj^-& #S»»^av’jsaiSfloJS3, !3 m» _ 8 $*B«& fl?oSj2&. ■S3»;&d'tf^6a 

e^^aiiibo ^^80^ £*ao3& s?^s*ga N:.® a1;i 

;S»oS^ atr^s- a ja isoS’oSo^ ^si-^jra ysa 

si^aS^iJa. 6^o^SX‘® ti'&S’dS aoas'JS»J_ 5?^S!e 
^oO aodS) S^sS/^. ;$8:^^^oa55b5& ^®?\^dSoJS5. 4i 

l«x)& goiSs^ wS'^a aj55'j;5sSa. 
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“ fccso 

aDo"i5 

Sb«?/T*(^ ;5&'3 d&^esd^) 

wSSd&;5/<lo 57^ ?5sisrA aaCbd^'o) 

^ ^ ?r^s5iJ a)sS6o‘Bo£i 

S'sSs5 S^c8<3d 

3 * ? 

ar*© o^ar*© ^( 2 ^ 

•SsS ^OcfS57^ ” 

c6^^0, a^g'feiS^ IjrA, S’DaT^sj) ei)o2S'A' 

SioS' Sbo/r*|^s5»o /r;S^<3bS' 

t^oCSdo SSb'JSs&e? <^sSd:l)s5c3&'^©S)^ddbD ^:Sr55s5bn* 

, €iifCk> e54^^ ^^5*20^ jpfiJ&oa S50^?6(5? 

S)oto "So&S 3* Ir»s5 s5jAb^ ? 8r»d, S)2r»^. cJ3b?5 

S5di>. '32S):;5S6 iZ<S^'2d^^'^ A ^oQc6^Ck)." 

Q 11— — ® 

■g^sS^^Sx^ s5rr.Sg)Po2^Cb ^'SSrKi^ e^^CS goS^S'CSb ^^jp!S 

SsSytorr®^, li)^^oo:5b3, S3*d& v)J6^Sbo5i» «?S3to?i*S e^S'S^sSx. 

r(e; ^ Sbeo t?o:5655to s5;Sr»^5^5bDA^ ;5S)'Sji»;6j. 

S’JDS S5br» 5 |j 083CO s5§sr'g?3S^o§r* 

£r*s§)€^)Krj^db. dScS5ir*:7li£5'g2) ^ossD'Isis^a) sOA, e^d, s:o*5. See? ^5sS»ex3 'St^ 
SS^'3 , sJ^igcTdSjo^ 13 S:56 7So:S^§* sSr^ZT^ i^^Soj'S 5'^go^ 

LSDCi3b'S>;S53*Ca. €5&osSo<s3 ;33S3<sig&oo - o*iy:5o tf 5^55300^^:^6' S5^d;6 

53d;;5J$o S3*5 ^Sj’bd^j^Sb SS)i5'2o'5 ?5j*gs5^ a*dS). X35^ep:ic» 

S'6b&Atfj5 53 oA^^^ 'tr»<3b3*<5 sSj^cXSDStco^S: (^;:o3r»Ao3J3o.^ 


1 . 5 ? 5 ^©;J» ©.AS 5 < 3 b ..-. '1 

S' 4X> 50 'S- EL>i^*>«* ^ 59^^ Aj *5 ^ «Sx)o rS: 

r> CO o j 

5 o: Aoc&.^ "^"S*.. I 

CO J 
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L 

;;SC'Q^^ib ^ 2)0)550^53 ^8^. ?5efg(j5e? a*?5 C)6'^;5boc ro'd^ 

^^^2)^S5bD?T* eslSg' 2)(525 x) 0 (jSeso^ S^$oS^53. «;52)^d&3 t^doDotf , 

§^2)^sStf55S5boo) SiS^sS^ifsifiS <5i)0?^S), 

*s5pJ5sS)<^ e^?5 ^S{Do3oS53S5bDO»b ^oKs5bD s-i!© 2) 2)(js2bD55* ^sSdacx), S^i^bo) 

ro « 

S7a ;5(&s5b, e^o^sSbo iSCk^ ?3“0)5' s 5S £:)S;roar»j/<j^ri* s5gs5;^ao^sS^&. 
s5o 2c33b ^<Sb'S 4;)o©55^<^(:5b Si)r'g)e3& S^^§o£i)S3 (i):Sa 

22) ;5^o5b3S®dS3. «63j655bd&55»J5 wt^^s5ot5J5 ^c3i)D£2b^r>^'^ «& g?<5 

eS5cJ*ac)0) 32:N?5c3*23^o^c3i)3 &i§^ix>toSi & 

4> 63 —ft 

“:3os5j5d^ S5b3Ao?5Dj^^ S^Ds5abo‘^o(^a's5 
S3^©s5^^) sS^asj'ScS 
55bj*ab5© 2 'o5j’ ^3o<^ jSiTcfii:” 

sp 

■S^^SpSioa, e 5’«'i3co&^8^ SbtoXos* Cbfyjj^COJi «'Sto^(5£:i»?6S!D 
“SoijAofib, Soto^oOb” «D 3^^SS3&. SSjo'^oS* ^oSS''S5Sff»rf£S). (sSa'tfJSj 
«oiJo3, SS’^eSoSJSj-. 

“ S'otfo'Birf.S^i ■BotfS'^i^Seb «r* 

;S:oere5(5r*ir3 S'oa^;5 rs** sScTi 
S'o 6S3^3 ^ i ’* 

‘3*§'!Sa^ fc&ai Sajijo SSb^^srSS) rrovJS^o&T^ &©& 

^ifcdSbCb. (vJJtgrCsra oSroaS 25^6 S’o* s^ S’?) «fcoScd3 S3*iS>o& 4t 

'ato^o43 3'55’ ■* 6*^^€r* "Soarob eru 

sr 

sS:»JS:§)el3 ;S3S S^d&SSo&JSs D-CJS^ S*SjSo g'os*^ "SaoKSSS^ 
^o^3e^^:Sa. &':C;5-::;^S3 m &c<5^ o*c^. «^0 

^55^;S»oSb Sj^^SpSc oSb/ti'SiO gr^eoSJSs. 

s3ir<;85’SS^S Kje» oS^dio e^i3o^^, si^ ^©o!iofi;5 

'So*ifootf ^^5’oV|^Sas8 'SSSjr'oiJ^. aeJ& 

2 ‘ djj-”&s ^xT’r^iS ^ _d^^d 

?. ‘ SsiSa> 2eu^'3’3 S)o6oi) ’ — ®Sii "S^HS^^lSyiSS SB xSS^Si 

^SDzSi &r5tfK3i!Sj. 
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sjw, "So'S^so, s^^^)?^)CSo r'ifo&oo, 

■3&S<SSS'^0^cSS»'?*tfo^&, e-SSisS© eS%. ‘Siefi) ?6Es5SficS)rf sptfg 

AodtS {3*e» SS^JfoSbsS'i’OiS)^ li)43^C£)^SO Slb^&. ZiSt d&5”^fca ^n*? 

^&'&gd?f£> l^^o^sSar? ^SoCSitoSb i>SX) 

rsSSiijj SOSog a^55*SSia ^oSJ'rfJ) £i>^^a. 

Sif^apS S’ejSSa;^ (n*S)3c3 Sotooo ;Sg^x5 SiDasSboTT AoB6(S* ^ j3CJj5 
SSoo;Sjod ■§Oar’&i£)Si'^^. esPiSs Soiajoo jSib^^iyJjES 

^;5a. ^ab Satooo5i»S^ft> STfi'oafiS ^ ei?o/T*^o^ ^ ^g:Ssj'6oO 

^^aco^^>c^» S'© A&:i£ao3as5*eb. ssa 

S;)<6e3& 3oarS»r>Cb Sip^r l^SSbltoa ;Sd7i^(^ SSSj'S’C ’^aFo 

iSjoAa. Sj^cfibo?5sa^a0^ wsriS sbSeso l^5*d&SSj'JSs£)ae2)rr‘ AoBSa. 

«0*i5’^a ^Sovito cJ&ticSa sSeSraa’a ftco^JiaoS^ es^go4f Si»^.ij'ao;5a. eta^oiS 
SgSSS*, A^SJ’iSaoo, wSoaaoc&jSaS^ eeio»eSbSO wS|^d&:Si'. 

Sae»oo ibgss| ga'O S*ersia;i eiJ^toiS^to r‘o3sS» saOcSSfllS^j^toSipn' 
■^^ScS'tSsSbaoetf 5S)S ;5iS»^&. cyO ^;5££)<ae’ es’fu SS’^es’a 'Jgd&Sio. ga & 

Sir^S (4r*£a^6^ 'SSirr® 3;S^:i6a5Sas5co ^(Siacy ? 

S^s SsSriSSSo, as sraSiSbeog:^^. aS Sjo^o^siSjp^, a asi 

DsSja^&jfo. £r*i;5&ifc, siis3^s^}:5)S3 sjo’^oao’gSij. aaaSjSooo 

5^ssoo^s asicsi)SS»^iSi. goiSnosb ijSes^aa iJs.^a oaa^s&j. ai 

SiSi^;Sg^aa<5^ as5^^ sy^C^sS^a rfagSiJsiao ^s^gcca. 



Dr. CHANDRA PRAKASH AGARWAL 


^qr ^ ^ ter 

fr^ m m ^ TfeS^ ^ ^ 

^ 5<n’^ mR ^ 51^ 1 ^11 #ra*T 

9^^ Wf ^ 1^ ^ siT^ |31T I 

^ftfcor ^q qjf ^ |3IT 1 1 ^jm % ^ pi 

^ Sf^q^T % gt^ft ^ % qqqur 4{ I9 I?’? ^ I I 

m\^ ^ k sMor ^ ^ ^rt ?rtiFr 
^ ^q w? ?fgnt=^ ^Rr ^ «WT 1 1 ?fteiw 

p 5Rq»T % ?%Wf ^ ^ ^ I' I 

5f^ W ^ %ft t R5lfe I, ^ "m 

m WI p ^ STR q^lfef I, TO M w ?Rr 

5[fr Irt - ^ ^ siRCTf 1 1 m 

W 'R Sf^TR Tfr ^ fR 

1 1 % p %®T % 3t5[ m Ir3^R 3TT5r sft w % 
q=^iT RJT qr 1 1 ^ffl qjr r»tr w w ^ tr ^ 
^ 3TT^ qqr fqf 1 

1. “Brahmanism made of Buddha an avtar, a god. So did Buddhism’’ 

— Nehru’s Discovery of India, Third Edn., page 140 . 
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^ t’ I t^j 

^ippft, 15, §4, 

'TR^rt ^?r ^ 3iT^ :5?Tt fl ^ ^135 ^ ^51^3 

f|cp^ grT^T sifeof 33^ ^ 5IT^ | STcf: 13 f f% 

SfJi^ % 1^ ^ 5CRTR 3T6IT3 ft 3^1% i%3T | I 

snr ERT 3T3 ^ I ^TIR3‘ I 3r#3 3351 3 »TRcft3 SW ^ 3TR 
m 35f^ %, % 3%^ ^[3 3l|f^3; ^ ft r3^S?Rr'^ ^ IIFI ^3^ I 

%35r |33T ^ 3^, ^ ^ anf^335r % Iw 

I arqraqiT^r 335 33T% 35^ ^ 1 ®FI: C3 3irf335T5T % 313 

335 % Siltf SOI % f^5r ^3f % 35TI3 35T 3IS333 35?it I 

’R w ^ 5mi3 

5RI33 % 333 3 |^f3SR, ^ »Tr^I3 3TI3 3WI3r 33^ 

?Tt stt**, 53l3t 3R# ft^ ^3FT ^Rt 3»Trf^ f353T 31 I 

^1^313 3«I3T %■ 3Trf^35r3r f 3 =3R ^PTf 3 f33T35 ^ f I 

3^13 35r5T - 5,0 0 o f. <{. 35151 ^ ^ 35T5T % 3T3 ^ 33jR3 f’ I 

35r5r-'^Tf^ 35151 351 333 Ho o o |. ij, ^ «ooo |. tj. 335 

3131 3131 t I 3 t*3(t3 3T33I^ 3^ 3^11331 I 

35r5r-^f335r 35151 ^Ho o |. ^ g o o |. 335 ^ I |3 35151 

3 3f3ft3 3fC3T ^ 3IftW 5F^ 35T 133^3 |3Tf I =^335T3-3T#5 
3^ 3Tt|c3 ^51 31 # !>»oo |. ij. ^ Hoo |. ij, 3^ I 1 

|3 35151 3 53 f 133 351 i33!3 ^31 I 353W ^ 33 35t 



2. J. Nehru’s Discovery of India, 3rd Edn., page 53. 


3. ibid. page5J. 

4. ibid, page 52. 

5. ibid, pages 51-52. 

6. Vedas, published by the Society of Indian Literature, 65/2 Beadon St., 

Calcutta, 2nd Ed. (1898) page 29. 

7. ibid, page 30. 

8. ibid, page 31. 

9. ibid, page 31 

10. ibid, page 32. 
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ar^r arsjpR f% arrf?^^ ff sft^or % ^ 

w # R^rrftcf srr i 

5iv>^ ^ q5T *Tr^ Tnrr |"’ i 5f?^ ^ ^ 

5r^% 5Rt ?rra% ^ ^tot f^f*i5r ^cirarf % ^ ^rtf aR?r 

% ^fvTfr 3T?rf % ^ ^ ^ Jif I'" I 2?^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ #RT fejT IPIT I’M 1%^ ^ ^<T I I ar^: 

% ?TJ?3? sft^ur ^ ^ ^ W ^ 75Tr% ^5337 I 

• #cf q^ToT % ^77 ^ sftfcor % ^ ^R?f 5ISTT% 

I ^ 737 ^ % ^ % 7RTC aT7^ % W ^ 

^ aft'M f# ^ 5Jt 5rcfT5^ <{7 ^ % jtpt 

^ I’® I 3?T ll%75 75T5r ^ ^ 5^^ 77 sr7^ 8IT 

?T 5 ? TT^ 75^% 5?ir7R cfj^ 3fRr 7i^[^ %‘M aRT: 7^7577^ ^ 
ft ^ ^7 Tir 75717 5Tr77 % 7Tf7 ^ft q?TT% fair ft^TT afk 

3^ 7rf7 5717 5ft 75Trf^ fRTT I 7f TftST W i^IT) 

f777 I f% 7%R 77^ 7 ^ ^ 33K % 5Tpfrf ^ 7*Trf^ 

TT I 

|7 7^75 ^ 37f%f 75r^ % 7w 7f g^T arrzjr, 517 ^ ^ 
I 7 S7^ 75r 5F7 |3Tr 77r 7FTr7<jr art^ 7fr5Tr7^ ^ 7757 

I ark 7?75T w^ aTT^R aTt7|[T777 7 m %7T 77T I 
^7T7DT ^ ft % ^7 7 TTiJ 1% I 7fT51R7 a^ Tt^T ^ 
fF7 % 7t^ 37^7r75 ^7 TJ^TT: RRT ft | I t^Tf =#7t ^TTTSft 

^ ^ % gtJT TIT 7T7 f^r 77f 7T'* I Sft Tl^ft 7 STTW ^ 
artfctrr 7^ 7ff7T 77 T^TTfT f^TT 77T 1'“ I aft7ir777 ^ 

11. ibid, page 37 
12 ibid, page 67. 

13. ibid, page 70. 

14. ibid, page 52. 

15. ibid, page 59. 

16. Loves of Krishna, by W.G. Archer, pag? 17. 

17 Vedas, Second Edition, page 59 

18. Nehru’s.discovery of India, page 68 

19. Loves of Krishna, by W.G. Archer, page 17. 

20. ibid, page 25. 
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rit^f \ aftwnr^f 

(T'iJS^F’T) ^ STf% fR ^ W #?! 

m I, «?t^cor % Mhw ^<1 SIM tr^ 1 1 ^R«ira; 
?7T%q ^ ^ qf^ qJW ^ ^ JIRI ft SfRU I I qf^ 

?FSRT^ ^ ffq STFI =^R SR % 3T??r:q5^ % Rq qRRI 

^ ttI, f^iqspr >{01 srf^i^ f^ sfiTcft?! spf^T ^ rr trar 1 1 

«flfccT % i^5i5Ffr 3li^ qq^tof Rq:q cjjr qs^q ffSFRT 5?!: 

51 T q RR^q |3n 1 qq??t Sf^sqr fqf qRTSRFf, w 3 e, 

fcoipR % SRTR fq?? ^ ffqqq ^ |q % RWftR 

RRiq ?Rfq ^R!f s{j^[ ?F<Tq, RFsp qqr qqf^qq rr, 

^q ^ qqqr % qq^ SR: r^ fsRiT i qfR'q ^ ql «ft^ ^ q#^ 

qqqR % q:q r rrir JtfiR \ 

fq RSRR fR ^fcnr ^ fqfqq gRf suff ^ qfl 

# Rqi% qit 1 1 SIR fR % qqr?: % qn% 

i^q qR qi: qq rrir qqr i 


RR fair ^ RqiR 

R%5 Si5r^ ^ ^ ?qiT qq q^Tfcr qR# EfR q^ q^T RT I ^ 
^ ^R RFR RF I RR RR5 q ST^SR RSRR ^ q^SlR I 

RRqt HTR % Rqqqi RTRl^TR^ R?ltf Rt^ ^ Rif fRR RR 
% I qtf OR RT Rqtf Rl^ q q5| fSfK qq ijq qqq% ^ | 
RRIlRTcR % %R R qqt ft Rlfft^T RR^R |, R-Rt % ^RR R I 
^ % RlRR ^ CRR qpR I I RT^RIR^ RR RRR RRR ^ Sfq^ 

RR qqR R fqf sft^ shrirr rr qmnR rt r^ rr ^tirri 

q^RRt RT I 3tq5 RR5R fcof % 5Fq qjf^ % qqq qt STcRTRRt 
Riq q^ RRRT RT 1 SRRTRI^ ^TIRRI ^ RT^TRI R T qg ^ R<( ^ RRR 


21. ibid, page 24. 

22. Shrimad Bhagawat 12-2-18. 

23. The Theosophist Review, dated 17-11-65, page 37. 
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^ ^ 3# sr^iir^ ^ST sRt ^ ^ ^ %sr ^ sft, 

5ff qr^ qR q=q w'* i 

cfj^cT ^ f cor ark sinn^r^^ % sftqrr ^ qfqs ^rr^ | f?T 
qqjR w^ ^ TT^ Hnr tR arfe q^rq i 

f?T qpqtq qR# srq qq qsrrq |?tt|; ^ilq sr^ qq q^'^ i f?T 
qq^R «ft?cor ^ qr^^t i^iq % |?q| i^q srqf ^^l^^ ^ i 

%qrf^ % qqig^TR ^ ws qq % ^ crq ^'tq ^^ 

qqj 3T?g[Sqfq ?| | 3Tq% ^ qqR? qq^ q q fqsiRf q ^ ^ I 

^q il^cq 1 1 q#i: 2% ^'t qfq5 qrqqjq 5^ 1 1 fcor 

^ qq^ ^ qqrq ^q q ^ qq qfqqRcq f^qr i fw ^ ^ qq qRq 
^ q^rq i%qT qfr qq qq^^ q ^rq ^ q^q f^, ^ % 

qq^?r q^ql? |, qqq q^qR qq?»q % qq^^ “ I fcq, 

qqf^ 3^ ^ fq*q % ^^qj 1 1 

iqRi qrc^ ^ tqr | 'm qRqt ?qq qrqqqj^'f q qr^^, 
^r^q, %qr ^.^ qqff qjr sqqfR mr’’ i fq qqqq Iqil, q^cff 
qRqt siqf % f rq ql^q^ qifq q^r qRq q qqrfqq ^qr 
q^ # qqjqr i qqq qq qqiq qj^ qq qt qfr^® i 

qfqf q^ ^ ^ qRq f q fqc^ % srrfgqqf ^ f i 
sW ^ qjqqr qs# q^, “sft qrqqq ! =qR q^ q$q 3qq% qjq 
^ I ; snq^RT % q:q q, qi5 q^ % qq q^rr % qq ^ 

q^ q>qq % qq ^ simqQ qqr qqq ^ i ^ qi 3TTq% qqfif qq 
^q^f qq sqqq^ ^ fqjqfr qR^ I 


24. ibid- page 37. 

25. ibid, page 41. 

26. A lecture delivered in Theosophicai Jyoti Lodge, Farrukhabad. U P. 

27. The Theosophist Review, dated 17-11-65, pages 26-27. 

28. The Outline of Knowledge, Vol. IX, page 139 

29. The Institutes of Vishnu, Translated by Julius Jolly (Sacred Books of the East, 
Edited by H. Max Muller, Vol. VII) published by The Clarendon Press, Oxford! 
1880 Edn., page 291. 
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^ 3Tq^ f3T5r’“ ^ q*Trf^ i 

^ q^t 51^ ^ 1 2j?Fr ^ ^ 

|| «ft^' I ^q|qci wf^ ^ 3^ % 3TTs^R qr 1%^ | q| 

^ || sft I 31^1%)! % sft ^tir % 

^q ^ ^ 1 1 

srtf cur % sfcraf? ^ fq^5Tf srsrrfei %ir i 

STTcTR m ^r f^^5r % W ^ ^ 

sriciT I” I FR^q srq^ ^ qj«ir 3 ijt;t ^ ^rsit ^ 3^ 

??P2T I ^ sfc^R ^ %jTft2?;r ^riT sirff^^ ^ ^ iT^qr^ 

fe?T I'' I 


iRFHr?Tr ,%rFT i?t qj^rr % ^ ^m i sr^ 

sr^rq m 3iqw 3?k ft ^c%w f ” i 

q^r fq’sjw | ^ sRq sik wr q^ ^riFit ^ 

ft qf^ % ft! I % ®rTf^^ 3TTf^Fi ^ ^ =^ tr 

w (?R?T ^q) ^ ft B I qff q^ !?q cj5^^ % srrf sRt^ 

3ITW ^ ^ ^ qf 31^ 3 tt^ I qft 3Fff^ ^iqr qf fqqV 

sftr ^ ftrqf^ qtt ^qqr qtt i q5f r ^ | 3i^ qqsq % qj? 

STT^ qq qrq ^pqi frt'® i 

^ |, tj. ERR# # #f^r, fir^r, ^ ^ 

I FRitf qt^ % fl% % 3^ fl f^sqci, =^*1, ^Tt^i 


30. The Story of Nations (Vedic India) by Z.A. Ragozin Third Ed. Published by 
T. Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square, London, Pages 240-241. 

31. The Outline of Knowledge Vol. II (Religion and Historical Romance) by 
Frederick H. Mortons, published by J.A. Richards Inc. New York (U.S.A. ) 
1924 Edn., Page 114. 

32. ibid, page 119. 

33. Story of Nations (Vedic India) Pages 343 and 346. 

34. ibid. Page 347. 

35. ibid. Pages 339, 342 and 346. 

36. ibid. Page 344. 

37. Malik Mohd. Jayasi : Ek Adhyayan, Kitab Mahal 1st, Edn., (Hindi) page 3. 

38. ibid. 
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5TO ^ ^ R=gR tr f ^r sn- 1 ^rw 51 ir qn 

I 

f %fRT % >RIT =^^1 I f% 3?%^ frr^r ^ q|=^ 

^ I 5RT^ ^ (t^) m ^ ^m ^ sr»TRr srfsRF) sit 
3 ^ f|?^ ^ 3RT eiT^ I FRftf % 5^ ^ ^?fTJr ^RSf^rs? % 
^1 JTcI ^ I^5f5 =^kT 3T5r SI|W ^r SIT, cl>l =^stt| \ 

^ <TTS^ f®iT % (3T^eR f cor 3?!^ % 

^?TSR w^) % 3T^ »TT% 'TT^ 1 f t^JT % ^JTT mS{ % f 5 
31$^ arfqcfi §jt^ sttsj^ =^feT 

^ STT^ I'" I f?Tt EI^ fE? ^ %T % ^ I 

^ ^ 3||^I^k 1 qR % =qf^ tr 3IT^ f I 

^ ^T R ?Tr^ SIT^ ^fPRsp ^oS? SR 'i:^?5r 
^ 5T^R R^Tstt ^ ET>F?T ^ F 5FII ISTt"^ I 

RRT^ % ^*T ^ gRJTT RF F 5Tk 3?^^ qH % R 
3^ ^ r|| I ^ ?fct 5it^ ^ vft f# ETSR^ % iw 
^ 1“® I 

siT^ R^TTstt ^ |RaJT-^JT ^Pm ^ SRI^ ^ sipift 

^ Eif5^ ll,''’ ^5T?w fwr q^r siht^ 

7f^ RT^ 'R 'T^'‘* I 

qTTTR F l®3T^ ^%IT RTRT R SHRqR ^,- 

SI^ ^ STSSn % ^IrT R ‘'TR ?TWr’ ?F£f^ ^ 

39. Outline of Knowledge Vol. TI. (Religion and Historical Romance, page 127. 

40. Malik Mohd. Jayasi : Ek Adhyayan, by Ram Ratan Bhatnager, page 7. 

41. ibid, page 6. 

42. Loves of Krishna, by W.G. Archer, page 14. 

43. ibid, page 15. 

44. ibid. 

45. ibid. Page 118, Note No. 17. 

46. ibid, page 75. 

47. ibid, page 76. 

48. ibid, page 84. 
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anwfi ^ ^ ^ ^ "air 

% sfSTl^ ^ Sft 1 

% q5T52i ^ ^fifcor ^ qfijift arr^ Ef»Trf^ 
I mrt % % irrs^TJT ^ ^ 5r»Tr% 

fw I 


5?? srcfjf^ wtfI5[FT^cr % ^fcoT ^ ^^9*? 

^ frr^ ^q, #!5 ^ ^ ^q ^sq ^qM % ^qmq^ 

!^q |aTT, ^3# ?TO 5Tr^ # ^ *ft 

^^]^ ferr I 

3ft fCDi arf^ ¥1^ % JiRir 

qqiR % f, f^tr ^ ¥q^ wfeq qqsq % qrsqq ¥ 

% qqfq ^ %q | l ?qir3[FT ^ qfRI^ q, qsq ?FSI^ 

^ (?%¥ 3TR?T) ^ fqc^^Fft % ^ qo|^< qq fq^q q % 

q3Trq ^ q^Rt" i 

¥f%3 ¥raT % 5l^¥q qj^ ^ qt srq^ qiisq % 

sft^Boi- % gor qR qR % q¥ sflr q^TR qq f^T I 

qq qjqq I fq^ ^ (^w^) ^ fqqft rqqr^ q 

qnorq htr qff ^ Biq |” \ 

^ ‘qqrqrsqj’ ¥R q=qrsqR?t> | | gf^^Tq 
trt 1^ qt ^ q 11^=1 m ^"r srq qt i% qqq f%qt qq^R qq qt 
q^ qqij fRft |” i 


49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 


ibid. 

ibid, page 84 

Hindi Sahitya Ka Alochanatmak Itihas 

ibid, page 596. 
ibid, page 600. 


, by Dr. Ram Kumar Verma, 4th Edn., 
page 607. 
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